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But, beloved Friend V 
When , looking back, thou seest, in clearer view 
Than any liveliest sight of yesterday. 

That summer, under whose indulgent skies 
Upon smooth Quantock's airy ridge we roved 
Uncheck'd, or loitered 'mid her sylvan combs. 
Thou in bewitching words, with happy heart, 

Didst chaunt the vision of that Ancient Man, 

The bright eyed Marindr, and rueful woes 
Didst utter of the Lady Christabel; 

And I, associate with such labour, stepped 
In soft forgetfulness the livelong hours. 
Murmuring of him who, joyous hap, ivas found, 
After the perils of his moonlight ride, 

Near the loud waterfall; or her who sate 
In misery near Phe miserable Thorn; 

When thou dost to that summer turn thy thoughts, 
And hast before thee all which then we were, 

To thee, in memory of that happiness, 

It will be known, by thee at least, my Friend! 
Felt, that the history of a Poet's mind 
Is labour not unworthy of regard : 

To thee the work shall justify itself. 


Wordsworth —The Prelude, xiv. 
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I. COLERIDGE 

More than a century lias passed since the death of Cole¬ 
ridge ; and we now stand far enough off him to see him in 
intelligible perspective ; he begins to take shape, to assume 
something like a permanent place and value. He affected his 
own age as a changeable and complex force, at first revo¬ 
lutionary, then constructive and interpretative. His influ¬ 
ence on English Poetry was far-reaching and profound, iiis 
influence on English thought was, as it appeared at the time, 
even greater. To the younger generation of his own con¬ 
temporaries he was a prophet, a teacher who gave light on 
life. That side of his influence was in its nature transitory ; 
for life is in perpetual progress, and each age has to face 
the problem of life afresh and find its own interpretation. 
For six wonderful years he was a poet and one of the im¬ 
mortals. That immortality remains. 

Samuel Taylor Coleridge, born at Ottery St. Mary's, Octo¬ 
ber 21st, 1772, was the youngest child of the vicar and 
schoolmaster of the place, a man of curious learning and 
abstracted habits. The woodland beauty of Devon had iess 
share in moulding his precious boyhood than the fairy tales 
he pored over, and the starry universe under which his 
father taught him to watch and name. “ I heard him,” 
Coleridge tells us, “with profound delight. .. ., but without 
the least mixture of wonder or incredulity. I regulated all my 
creeds by my conception, not by sight even at that age.” 
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Again he says : “ I took no pleasure in boyish sports, but 
read incessantly. So I became a dreamer.” A dreamer he 
remained to the end ! 

In his tenth year Coleridge lost his father and in the course 
of the next few months was admitted to Christ’s Hospital. 
Lamb in his “ Recollections of Christ’s Hospital ” and 
'‘Christ’s Hospital Five and Thirty Years ago” has left 
a record of these school days (1782-1791). His long school 
life here fostered his innate tendencies. ‘‘Debarred from 
nature’s living images”, he fed with eager curiosity on all 
speculations about nature, indulged ‘‘a rage for metaphy¬ 
sics,” “ sported infidel ” with Voltaire, and hung entranced 
over the revealing knife of the surgeon. 

In October, 1789, these chaotic impulses received a more 
definite direction. He fell in with the Sonnets of Bowles 
and the passion for natural beauty that slumbered in him 
was strong enough to be evoked by that mild stimulus. 
Bowles, in his own generous phrase, made him a poet. I he 
poet in him did not at once become supreme. His pheno¬ 
menal wealth of ideas embarrassed and distracted his sub¬ 
tle and delicate poetry. Metaphysics, theology and politics 
absorbed his attention. Lamb’s words are an excellent sum¬ 
mary of this period. ‘‘Come back into memory, like as thou 
wert in the dayspring of thy fancies with hope like a fiery 
column before thee—the dark pillar not yet turned—Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge Logician, Metaphysician, Bard ! How 
I have seen the casual passer through the cloisters 
stand still, entranced with admiration (while he 
weighed the disproportion between the speech and the garb 
of the young Mirandula), to hear thee unfold, in thy deep 
and sweet intonations, the mysteries of Iamblichus or Plo¬ 
tinus (for even in those years thou waxedest not pale 
at such philosophic draughts), or reciting Homer in his 
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Greek, or Pindar—while the walls of the old Grey Friars re¬ 
echoed to the accents of the inspired charity boy ! ” 

In 1791 Coleridge was awarded an exhibition to Jesus 
College. Cambridge. In the first year he won the Browne 
Medal for Greek Ode with his “ The Unhappy Lot of Slaves 
in the West Indies ” in Sapphics. He threw himself impe¬ 
tuously now into the cause of freedom, “ sang the lofty gra- 
tulation unawed amid a slavish band.” his eloquence and 
charming personality winning him friends and eminence. His 
radical sympathies nearly embroiled him with the University 
authorities. Debt and disappointment in love added to his 
woes and he enlisted as a dragon under the assumed name 
of Silas Tomkyn Comberbach (S. T. C.). After two 
months he procured his discharge. 

In June 1794, he had for the first time met Robert Sou¬ 
they on a visit to Oxford, and the friendship ripened quick¬ 
ly. They formed the visionary project of a communistic 
settlement on the banks of the Susquehanna—a spot chosen 
for the music of the name. Twelve men were to sail with 
twelve ladies—they were to work for three hours a day and 
devote their leisure to poetry and Platonism. The project 
never went beyond the point of mere planning and Pantiso- 
cracy, as the scheme was named, gradually faded away. 

The only tangible result of the friendship was a crude 
tragedy, The Fall of Robespierre, on the pantisocratic prin¬ 
ciple. His work as a poetic apostle of Fraternity culminat¬ 
ed in the lines which extend it, half jocosely, to the Young 
Ass.” A series of sonnets which extol Priestley and Godwin, 
denounce Pitt and patronise Burke were published in the 
Liberal Morning Chronicle. 

At Cambridge he threw himself into his metaphysical stu¬ 
dies. He immersed himself in the sublime Platonism of Plo¬ 
tinus and was swept away by the philosophy of the Alex- 
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andrian. The universe was “ ebullient with creative deity ” 
pervaded by “ an organising surge ” of vital energies which 
emanate directly from God. A mind as imaginative and 
sensitive as Coleridge’s was instinctively attracted to philo¬ 
sophers of the idealist school like Berkeley, Kant, Schelling 
Fichte. 

Such abstruse speculations did not withdraw him fitm de- 
licate and subtle sensations; his spiritualised nature teem« 
with colour and melody and perfume; and his early poetry 
is the very essence of a high imagination lovingly distilled 
Th e Song of the Pixes (1793), The Lines on an Autumnal 
Evening and Lewti (1794) are remarkable compositions. 
Thete is at once the voluptuous quality of Keats and the 
mystic quality of Shelley. A richness and fulness of colour 
a dreamy, languorous atmosphere, a delicate eye for nature 
foreshadow the poetry of Kubla Khan. The clouds are of 
amber and purple. The fragrance of furge haunts the page 
Beautiful as they are, they are invested with a dreamy sem¬ 
blance of things beyond sensation. All these various strivings 
finally meet and mingle in the great work of his early man¬ 
hood, Religious Musings (1794-6). 

The autumn of 1795 brought with it the most fortunate 
event of Coleridge's life, and its greatest disaster. On Octo¬ 
ber 4th, he married Sarah Fricker at Bristol, whose sister 
Edith married Southey a few weeks later. He spent a few 
weeks at Clevedon, on the adjacent coast, where storm and 
stress were resolved into idyll. Shurton Bars, Eolian Harp 
and Reflections on having Left a Place of Retirement ex¬ 
pressed his joyous mood. But this could not last. He 
tried several schemes for gaining a livelihood, delivered lec¬ 
tures, preached in Unitarian pulpits and started The Watch¬ 
man. a magazine devoted to politics and literature. It had 
a brief career. He published his first volumes of poems 
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through Cottle. Meanwhile domestic anxieties and depres¬ 
sions of spirits brought on attacks of neuralgia, and it was 
at this time that he took to laudanum, which was to mar 
his best ye<frs and his whole life. 

On the last day of 1796 he moved to Stowey. in Somer¬ 
setshire, and settled there with his wife and infant, attended 
by his young disciple, Charles Lloyd. Shortly afterwards 
the Wordsworths, William and his sister Dorothy, settled in 
the neighbouring village of Alfoxenden. “Our principal in¬ 
ducement,” wrote Dorothy, "was Coleridges society.” Here 
began a friendship which was so momentous in the history 
of English poetry and famous in the annals of English lite- ' 
rature. “ We were three people.” said Coleridge, “ but only 
one soul.” The Wordsworths were enthusiastic about Cole¬ 
ridge. Dorothy wrote to a friend : 

“You had a great loss in not seeing Coleridge. He is a 
wonderful man. His conversation teems with soul, mind, 
and spirit. Then he is so benevolent, so good-tempered 
and cheerful, and, like William, interests himself so much 
about every little trifle. At first I thought him very plain, 
that is, for about three minutes. He is pale, has a wide 
mouth, thick lips, and not very good teeth, loogish. loose¬ 
growing, half-curling, rough black hair. But if you hear him 
speak for five minutes, you think no more of them. His 
eye is large and full, and not very dark but gray, such an 
eye as would receive from a heavy soul the dullest expression 
but it speaks every emotion of his animated mind. He % has 
more of “ the poetic eye in fine frenzy rolling ” than I ever 
witnessed. He has fine dark eye-brows and an overhang¬ 
ing forehead.” 

Hazlitt too gives an equally interesting description : “ Co¬ 
leridge’s manner is more full, animated and varied ; Words¬ 
worth’s more equitable, sustained and internal—. . His com- 
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plexion was at that time clear and even bright. His fore¬ 
head is broad and .high, light, as if built of ivory, with large 
projecting eyebrows ; and his eyes rolled beneath them like 
a sea with darkened lustre. “ A certain tender bloom his 
face o’er spread,”' a purple tinge as we see it in the pale 
thoughtful complexions of the Spanish portrait-painters, 
Murillo and Velasquez.” Wordsworth writes of his talk that 
it was like “ a majestic river, the sound and sight of which 
you caught at intervals,” and Carlyle, never given to super¬ 
latives, wrote : “ I had heard a great deal of his powers of 
' • talk, and was not disappointed. In fact I never met with 
• V r anything at all like them, before or since.” 

Of Wordsworth and his sister, Coleridge wrote : “ Words¬ 
worth and his exquisite sister are with me. She is a woman 
, indeed ! in mind, I mean, and heart... His society I 
found an invaluable blessing, and to him I looked up with 
! equal reverence as a poet, a philosopher, and a man. 

For thirteen months the mansion under the Quantock 
Woods, and the thatched cottage in the village street of 
Stowey, were the focusses of the most memorable poetic 
friendship of the century ; a friendship which Dorothy was 
allowed to share in. Coleridge’s romantic tenderness was ex¬ 
quisitely blent in her with Wordsworth’s steadfastness and 
strength. Neither had, as yet, produced much noteworthy 
work. Wordsworth had published little. His volume of 
early poems, Descriptive sketches, were read by Coleridge in 
his last year at Cambridge, and he recognised the “ original 
poetic genius” of the work. The attraction and influence 
was mutual, and Dykes Campbell has well summed it up. 
“ It was a rich and fruitful time for all three—seed-time at 
once and harvest ; and its happy influences spread far beyond 
their own individual selves. The gulf stream which rose 
in the Quantocks warmed and is still warming distant shores. 
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Although Dorothy Wordsworth produced nothing directly, 
her influence on both men was of the highest importance. 
Coleridge answered to many a touch which the slower Words¬ 
worth could not feel ; ^>ut Dorothy’s quiet sympathy, keen 
observation, and rapid suggestion—qualities which she pos¬ 
sessed in greater measure than her brother—were invalu¬ 
able to both. The best work of both poets was done, alike 
by the Quantocks and by the Lakes, under the direct in¬ 
fluence of her companionship. Nor was the influence, in 
action and reaction, of the men on one another less potent. 
Coleridge's was by far the most active, as well as the finer 
and more penetrating, and the immense receptiveness of 
Wordsworth must have acted as a strong incentive to its ex¬ 
ercise. And this is true. I believe, notwithstanding that 
there are more distinct traces of Wordsworth’s influence on 
Coleridge’s poetry than of the converse, for Coleridge, by 
virtue of his quicker sense, was the more imitative, while in 
Wordsworth’s case, influences from without never acted 
directly, but permeated his whole being, and were so com¬ 
pletely assimilated as to have become part of himself before 
any of the results came to the surface.” 

In September, 1798, a little volume of their poetry— Lyri¬ 
cal Ballads —appeared, published by the benevolent Cottle at 
Bristol. Its sale was trifling and the reviews remarkable for 
their lack of appreciation. But this little russet volume 
marked the final disappearance of a school of poetry that 
rose with Dryden and reached its peak in Pope, and formulat¬ 
ed. for the first time, the imaginative apprehension of expe¬ 
rience which lay at the heart of Romanticism, and which 
was equally profound, though extremely diverse, in the two 
poets. Wordsworth contributed, besides other poems, the 
lovely We are sev&n and his magnificent Tintern Abbey 
which directly expressed the philosophic faith in nature of 
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which he felt himself to be the prophet. Coleridge gave to 
the Lyrical Ballads his “ Rime of the Ancient Mariner,” that 

miracle of word-painting, melody and haunting beauty. 

% 

To the same period belongs a nuitiber of poems. “What 
shapes itself,” says Pater, “ for criticism in Coleridge’s- poetic 
life is not, as with most true poets, the gradual development 
of poetic gift, determined, enriched, retarded, by the actual 
circumstances of the poet’s life, but the sudden blossoming, 
through one short season, of such a gift, already perfect in its 
kind, which thereafter deteriorates as suddenly, with some¬ 
thing like premature old age.” To the Departing Year and 
France were written in 1797. The second group of poems, 
The Lime-tree Bower , Frost at Midnight, Fears in Solitude 
renders the Stowey scenery with a touch that is tender and 
dreamlike, subtle and atmospheric. This dreamlike quality 
forms the very stuff of the poetry in the wonderful fragment 
of Kubla Khan , the record of an opium dream (1797-1798) 
and the supernatural ballad of Christabel. 

A little before the Lyrical Ballads were published, the 
little Stowey colony had broken up, and in September 1798, 
he sailed, with the two Wordsworths, for Hamburg. In 
Germany he found a satisfaction for the intellectual needs 
which had impelled him from system to system throughout 
his eager youth. “ His whole remaining career,” says Pa¬ 
ter, “ was in effect an attempt to work out, under that influ¬ 
ence, all that was involved in the distinction of Imagination 
and Fancy.” The Germany of Fichte, Schelling and Kant 
had taught him much about the nature of poetry, but little 
as a poet, and in sheer poetic quality had little to teach him. 
He imitated various pieces of Stolberg and Schiller, and 
produced his powerful version of Wallenstein. To Words¬ 
worth the journey to Germany was simply a change of lati- 
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tude. He froze at Goslar and wandered among unknown 
men.” 

Returning to England, he settled at Resvvick. Ill-health 
and domestic troubles cast a lethargy over his deep poetic 
soul. His marriage was a failure and he sunk deeper into 
the habit of opium eating. He recognised that the poet 
in him was dead ; Dejection was his pathetic farewell to the 
art he loved, and loved so well. He writes to Thelwall that 
he had ‘‘for ever renounced poetry for metaphysics.” 

Two years were spfent in Malta in an unsuccessful quest 
for health. Through quarrels and patching-up of friend¬ 
ships, through wanderings returns, rows, and defections, 
partial recoveries, relapses and despairs, he comes to the long 
drawn sunset of his life in the home of the Gillmans at 
Highgate. Under Mr. Gillman, even now in the lowest 
depths, he fought, and in the end he did emerge with the 
victory. He had won it at a terrible cost, the fight had 

• killed a hundred splendid potentialities ; but though scared, 
battered, enfeebled, the man emerged, and with his manhood 
still in his hands, though they trembled in the prize. These 
last few years he devoted to literary work. The Lay Se- 
mons, The Biographia Literaria, Aids to Reflection and 
Notes on Shakespeare were memorable and lasting works. 
In his hands criticism became an art. He did not bring to 

• it the heavy armament of scholarship. He did not give to it 
the qualities of industry, patience and conscientiousness. 
They are qualities with which criticism can hardly dis¬ 
pense, but they were not his to give. But he had a mira¬ 
culous gift of expression and a poetical instinct never sur¬ 
passed, seldom if ever equalled. What he says about poetry 
cannot lose its value or its interest ; for it tells us not indeed 
what poetry is, but what poetry meant to the author of the 
Ancient Mariner and Christ abet. 
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Coleridge died soon after on July 25, 1834. “Coleridge 
is dead.” said Lamb. “His great and dear spirit haunts 
me. Never saw I his likeness, nor probably the world can 
see again. I seem to love the house he died in more pas¬ 
sionately than when he lived. What was his mansion is 
consecrated to me a Chapel.” His was a brief dawn of 
unsurpassed promise and achievement : “ a trouble ” as of 
“ clouds and weeping rain ; ” then a long summer evening's 
work done by “ the setting suns pathetic light “—such was 
Coleridge’s day, the after-glow of which is still in the sky. 

II. THE ROMANTIC REVIVAL AND THE POETRY 

OF COLERIDGE 

The quality which distinguishes the poetry of the begin¬ 
ning of the 19th century, the poetry which we can roughly 
group together as the Romantic movement, is the quality of 
its imagination, and this quality is seen as a kind of atmos- ‘ 
phere, which adds strangeness to beauty. Watts-Dunton 
used a phrase which has become famous, “ Renaissance of 
Wonder,” for “ that great revived movement of the soul of 
man, after a long period of prosaic acceptance in all things, 
including literature and art.” It meant a reawakening to a 
sense of beauty and strangeness in natural things, and in all 
the impulses of the mind and the sense. Poetry was realised 
as a personal confession, or as an evocation, or as “ an ins¬ 
tant made eternity.” At countless points the universe of 
sense and thought acquired a new potency of response and 
appeal to man, a new power of ministering to and mingling 
with, his richest and intensest life. Glory of lake and moun¬ 
tain, graces of childhood, dignity of the untaught peasant, 
mystery of the Goethic aisle, radiance of Attic marble—al? 
these springs of the poet’s inspiration and the artist’s joy 
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began to flow. Wordsworth is the poet of a peculiar mystic 
idealism who disclosed, in the rapt communion with nature, 
an undreamed of access to the "life of things." Coleridge 
was allured to rarer and remoter tracks of humanity lurking 
places of strange dreams and fantastic anomalies of belief. 
Shelley and Keats find the world controlled not by laws of 
nature, but of beauty. In Byron the artist's self-assertion 
took a more defiant and lawless form, even to the abnega¬ 
tion of art. What all these poets aimed at was the emanci¬ 
pation of the world and of the mind and of the vehicle of 
poetry from the bondage of fact, opinion, formality and 
tradition and the right to look through 

" Charmed magic casements opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas, in faery lands forlorn.’’ 

Two great movements of European thought stood in an 
intimate but complex intellectual relation to Romanticism — 
the revolutionary naturalism of Rousseau and the transcend¬ 
ental movement in Germany from Kant to Hegel. Rousseau, 
the apostle of the French Revolution, preached the worth 
and dignity of man as man, and the power of natural scenery 
to respond to his needs. Kant and his successors exalted 
the mind as mind. The ideal was more and more explicitly 
identified with the real, to will goodness, or to imagine 
beauty, was alone to live truly. Art was thus not merely a 
heightening of the actual, but an escape from it. It insisted 
on the power and autocracy of the imagination which alone 
could give a varied, subtle, intimate interpretation of the 
world of “ external nature ” and of that other world of won¬ 
der and romance which the familiar comradeship of Nature 
generates in the mind of man. 

To this Renaissance of wonder Coleridge, together with 
Wordsworth, contributed a great deal by his poetry which 
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had a strong influence, though small in quantity. As Stop- 
ford Brooke said, “ All that he did excellently might be put 
in twenty pages, but it should be bound in pure gold." He 
was a living Hamlet, for ever plotting and designing but 
seldom acting. Most of his poetry, that magical, lovely, 
ethereal poetry, was written during the months of his stay 
at Stowey, and by that poetry he lives. 

Coleridge was primarily a lyrical poet. With all who hold 
that the first duty of a singer is to sing, the poetry of 
Coleridge will always be more likely’to be classed above th^ri 
below its merits, great as they are. For, if we except some 
occasional lapses in his sonnets—his melody never fails him. 
He is a singer: always, as Wordsworth is not always, and 
Byron never almost. The Aeolian harp to which he so 
loved to listen does not more surely respond in music to the 
breezes of heaven than does Coleridge’s poetic utterance to 
the win4 of his inspiration. Not in the whole range of Eng¬ 
lish poetry—not in Shakespeare himself—has the lyric genius 
of our language spoken with such a note. 

A voice so thrilling ne’er was heard- 

Breaking the silence of the seas 
Among the farthest Hebrides 

Its music is as effortless as its imagery. Its words do not 
encumber it ; exquisite words come to it, but it uses and 
straightway forgets them. Not Shakespeare himself, unless 
by snatches, so sublimated the lyrical tongue, or obtained 
effects so magical by barest necessary means. Take 

The many men, so beautiful ! 

And they all dead did lie. 

or 

The moving moon went up the sky 
And nowhere did abide ; 

Softly she was going up, 

And a star or two beside. 
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Each is conjured up with that economy of touch we call 
classical. We almost forget listening to the voice, that there 
are such things as words. 

And now *twas like all instruments, 

Now like a lonely flute 

And now it is an angel's song 

That makes the heavens be mute. 

Coleridge was always peculiarly engaged with the inquiry 
into the quality by which poetic imagination gives an air 
of reality to marvel. It was his critical ingenuity which 
conceived tffe design of “a series of poems. .. .of two sorts 
the one of common subjects such as will be found in every 
village” poetically treated, the other, of subjects mainly 
“ supernatural,”-but made real by the dramatic truth of 
such emotions, supposing them real.” He was peculiarly 
fascinated by the “ interruption ” of the spiritual world, the 
straggling branches of marvel which startle and waylay the 
observer. He looked into the void and found it peopled 
with presences. His was the uncommon eye that beheld 
the unseen. With rare felicity of phrase and imagery he 
made the supernatural natural, giving to the unreal, weird 
and mysterious phenomenon of this world a sense of actuality 

and subsistence. 

In Christabel the element of marvel is not obtruded, but 
slowly distilled into the air. The first part is a master¬ 
piece in the art of suggesting enchantment by purely natural 
means. The castle, the wood, the mastiff, the tree with its 
jagged shadows are drawn with a quivering intensity of touch 
which conveys the very atmosphere of foreboding and sus¬ 
pense. 

Sir Leoline, the Baron rich, 

Hath a toothless mastiff bitch ; 

From her kennel beneath the rock 
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She maketh answer to the dock, 

Four for the quarters, twelve for the hour ; 

Ever and aye, by shine and shower, 

Sixteen short howls, not over loud; 

Some say she sees my lady’s shroud. 

The real marvel, too, when we come to it—the serpent-na¬ 
ture of Geraldine—is of a searching and subtle weirdness, for 
no prodigies of the external world touch the imagination so 
■nearly as distortions of human personality. 

Thd Ancient Mariner abounds in this supernatural ele¬ 
ment. All nature is pillaged to supply the njysterious at¬ 
mosphere he creates. The sun was flecked with bars— 

(Heaven’s* mother send us grace !) 

As if through a dungeon-grate he peered 
With broad and burning face. 

Here is a touch' of colour even : 

About, about, in reel and rout 
The death fires danced at night ; 

The water, like a witch’s oils, 

Burnt green, and blue and white. 

Nothing can exceed the terrors and horrors suggested by the 
appearance of the phantom ship and its inmates . 

Are those her ribs through which the Sun 
Did peer, as though a grate ? 

And is that Woman all her crew ? 

Is that a Death? and are there two? 

Is Death that woman’s mate ? 

Her lips were red. her looks were free, 

Her locks were yellow as gold ; 

Her skin was as white as leprosy, 

The Night-mare Life-in-Death was she 
Who thicks man’s blood with cold.— 

Closely connected with this quality was his power of ob¬ 
serving and depicting the subtle aspects of nature, richly and 
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faithfully. In The Song of the Pixies , he paints the russet- 
suited landscape of the eighteenth century idyllists from 
the rich and varied palette which we are accustomed to call 
Celtic. The beauties of nature, the clouds, the furze, the dew, 
are drawn with delicate feeling, full of half-lights and elusive 
suggestions. Stopford Brooke praised “the perfect pictorial 
skill and truth of his descriptions.” Take the description of 
the ice in The Ancient Mariner 

And now there came both mist and snow, 

And it grew wondrous cold; 

And ice, mast high, came floating by, 

As green as emerald. 

and of the sun in the tropics : 

All in a hot and copper sky, 

The bloody Sun, at noon, 

Right up above the mast did stand, 

No bigger than the Moon. 

or of the night in Christabel : 

The night is chilly, but not dark, 

The thin grey cloud is spread on high, 

It covers but not hides the sky. 

The moon is behind and at the full; 

And yet she looks both small and dull. 

The night is chill, the cloud is gray : 

'Tis the month-before the month of May, 

And the spring comes slowly up the way. 

or this, which has a touch of “ romantic ” weirdness— 

Nought was green upon the oak 
But moss and rarest mistletoe : 

'reveal a minute realism, an imaginative apprehension of the 
silent and unseen processes of nature and the vivid aspects 
of external nature—which is characteristic of a singular 
watchfulness for the minute fact and expression of natural 
c. a 
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scenery and a closeness to her exact physiognomy. As he 
himself says : 

That outward. forms, the loftiest, still receive 
Their finer influence from the world within; 

Fair ciphers of vague import, where the eye 
* ^ , Traces no spot, in which the heart may read 

; {< u *’ History and prophecy_ 

i ' No poet, except Shakespeare, has shown such a profound 
insight into the working of the human soul or expressed it 
with finer accuracy as has^ Coleridge in his poems. Subtle - 
sauted psychologist —Shelley called him. He was as familiar 
with the avenues of the soul as Wordsworth with the dales 
of his much loved country. He could translate soul hiero¬ 
glyphics as accurately as his fellow poet could portray the 
landscape and the flower. He can descend to the depths of 
our consciousness and discover the secret springs of action, 
it is only in questioning ourselves that we can unravel the 
universe; the true, the only events are those of the soul and 
the special domain of Coleridge’s poetry is this inner theatre. 
There will be staged the episodes and reactions which it nar¬ 
rates. He can describe vividly the feeling of fear : 

, “ We listened and looked sideways up ! 

Fear at my heart, as at a cup, 

My life-blood seemed to dip ! ” 

11 

or the distraction of an agonised soul 

I looked to Heaven, and tried to pray, 

But or ever a prayer had gusht 
A wicked whisper came, and made 
My heart as dry as dust. 

I closed my lids, and kept them closle, 

And the balls like pulses beat; 

or in Christabel 

Her limbs relax, her countenance 
Grows sad and soft; the smooth thin lids 
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Close o’er her eyes ; and tears she sheds— 

Large tears that leave the lashes bright! 

And oft the while she seems to smile 
As' infants at a sudden light ! * 

or again 

Perhaps ’tis pretty to force together 
Thoughts so all unlike each other ; 

To mutter and mock a broken charm, 

To dally with wrong that does no harm. 

Never before has poet analysed human emotions with such 
exquisite subtlety. It is so effortless, so profound, so exact 
that it rouses in the reader a sense of wonder and admira¬ 
tion. One may trace this to his own sensitiveness and deep 
learning. Of this Hazlitt said : “ He was wedded with 
truth in Plato’s shade, and in the writings of Proclus and 
Plotinus saw the ideas of things in the eternal mind, and 
unfolded all the mysteries with Schoolmen and fathomed 
the depths of Duns Scotus and Thomas Aquinas ....” 

# 

III. THE RIME OF THE ANCIENT MARINER 

1. ORIGIN 

The origin of The Rime of the Ancient Mariner has been 
vividly described in the words of Hazlitt, Coleridge and 
Wordsworth. Each has described it from his own point of 
view, and all together give a complete picture of the genesis 
of this famous poem. Coleridge told Hazlitt : 

“ The Lyrical Ballads were an experiment to be tried by him¬ 
self and Wordsworth, to see how far the public taste would 
endure poetry written in a more natural and simple style 
than had hitherto been attempted .... 

In the Biographia Literaria Coleridge gave this account. 
“During the first year that Mr. Wordsworth and I wem 
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neighbours, our conversations turned frequently on the two 
cardinal points of poetry, the power of exciting the sympathy 
of the reader by a faithful adherence to the truth of nature, 
and the power of giving the interest of novelty by the modi¬ 
fying colours of imagination. The sudden charm, which 
accidents of light and shade, which moonlight or sunset, dif¬ 
fused over a known and familiar landscape, appeared to rep¬ 
resent the practicability of combining both. These are the 
poetry of nature. The thought suggested itself (to which 
of us I do not recollect) that a series of poems might be 
composed of two sorts. In the one, the incidents and agents 
were to be, in part at least, supernatural; and the excellence 
aimed at was to consist in the interesting of the affections by 
the dramatic truth of such emotions as would naturally ac¬ 
company such situations, supposing them rbal. And real in 
this sense they have been to every human being who, from 
whatever source of delusion, has at any time believed him¬ 
self under supernatural agency. For the second class, sub¬ 
jects were to be chosen from ordinary life; the characters 
and incident were to be such as will be found in every vil¬ 
lage and its vicinity where there is a meditative and feeling 
mind to seek after them, or to notice them when they pre¬ 
sent thJemselves. 

“ In this idea originated the plan of the ‘ Lyrical Bal¬ 
lads ; ’ in which it was agreed that my endeavours should be 
directed to persons and characters supernatural or at lleast 
romantic ; yet so as to transfer from our inward nature a 
human interest and a semblance of truth sufficient to pro¬ 
cure for these shadows of imagination that willing suspen¬ 
sion of disbelief for the moment, which constitutes poetic 
faith. Mr. Wordsworth, on the other hand, was to propose 
to himself as his object, to give the charm of novelty to the 
things of every day, and to excite a feeling analogous to the 
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supernatural, by awakening the mind’s attention from the 
lethargy of custom, and directing it to the loveliness and the 
wonders of the world before us ; an inexhaustible treasure, 
but for which, in consequence of the film of familiarity and 
selfish solicitude, we have eyes, yet see not, ears that hear 
not, and hearts that neither feel nor understand. 

“ With this view I wrote the ‘ Ancient Mariner and was 
preparing, among other poems, the 4 Dark Lathe,' and the 
4 Christabel ,’ in which I should have more nearly realized my 
ideal than I had done in my first attempt. But Mr. Words¬ 
worth’s industry had proved so much more successful, and 
the number of his poems so much greater, that my compo¬ 
sitions instead of forming a balance, appeared rather an in¬ 
terpolation of heterogeneous matter. Mr. Wordsworth added 
two or three poems written in his own character, in the im¬ 
passioned, lofty, and sustained diction which is characteris¬ 
tic of his genius. In this form the 4 Lyrical Ballads' were 
published ; and were presented by him as an experiment 
whether subjects, which from their nature rejected the usual 
ornaments and extra colloquial style of poems in general, 
might not be so managed in the language of ordinary life as 
to produce the pleasurable interest which it is the peculiar 
business of poetry to impart.” 

2. SOURCES 

It was from many sources that Coleridge took his material 
for The Rime of the Ancient Mariner. One source was Shel- 
vocke’s Voyages , of which Wordsworth gives an account in 
his 44 Fenwick ” notes. 

44 1 had been reading in Shelvocke’ Voyages, a day or two 
before, that while doubling Cape Horn they frequently saw 
albatrosses in that latitude, the largest sort of sea-fowl, some 
extending their wings twelve or thirteen feet. 44 Suppose,” said 
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I, “you represent him as having killed one of these birds 
on entering the South Sea, and that the tutelary spirits of 
these regions take upon them to avenge their crime.” The 
incident was thought fit for the purpose, and adopted ac¬ 
cordingly” . And he adds that “ the Ancient Mariner grew 
and grew.” 

A friend narrated to Coleridge a dream in which he “ fan¬ 
cied he saw a skeleton ship, with figures in it,” and Hazlitt 
tells how on a visit to Nether Stowey they noticed “ the bare 
masts of a vessel on the very edge of the horizon, like his own 
spectre ship in The Ancient Mariner.” In a letter written by 
a certain Paulinus, Bishop of Nola in the 4th century to 
Macarius, Vice-Prefect of Rome, the story was told of how 
dead bodies were animated by a troop of seraphs, and re¬ 
lates the wonder's which befell a com ship that had narrowly 
escaped ship wreck on the coast of Sardinia. 

Mr. Ivor James in his “ Sources of The Ancient Mariner " 
analyses the indebtedness of Coleridge to “ The strange and 
Dangerous Voyage of Captains Thomas James, in his in¬ 
tended Discovery of the North-West Passage into the South 
Sea.” A number of coincidences have tteen drawn, but it has 

been acknowledged that Coleridge’s debt was small to this 
work. 

Coleridge might have drawn his material from these works, 
but the poetry was entirely \ds own. The natural pheno¬ 
mena of the poem are the direct result of his own acute and 
accurate observations. He was a close and loving observer of 
nature and he writes : 

“We could hear 

At silent moon, and eve, and early moon, 

The sea’s faint murmur. 

Dowden says that it is remarkable that a poem which im¬ 
presses us so much as an imaginative unity, the work of one 
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who had a genius for the finer kind of supernatural inven¬ 
tion, should in great part have been a compilation from 
several brains and bookthe material may have been bor¬ 
rowed ; what he borrowed he transmuted and added to it the 
light of his peerless genius. 

^ 3. FORM OF THE POEM 


The form of The Ancient Manner is that of a ballad. A 
"‘ballad” means really a dande-song. The word, Italian in 
origin, was derived from the Troubadours of Provence by 
Norman-French minstrels, and by them was introduced into 
England, where it seems to have been at first applied to the 
native “ring-song”—a song in short rimed stanzas. The 
name was extended to other folk-songs—to Lays and Gestes 
and popular Rimes. Still later the term was applied to 
short, vivid narratives, consisting of one or more cantos of 
four lined stanzas in rough rime and rhythm. The themes 
were commonly furnished by the more elementary aspects 
of life, tales of adventure, fighting, of prowess and valour. 

The modem ballad is a literary development of the tra¬ 
ditional form. Scott’s Alice Brand, Cowper’s Boadicea, 
Wordsworth’s Lucy Gray, Longfellow’s The Skeleton in Ar¬ 


mour , Tennyson’s The Defence of Lucknow, are simple nar¬ 


ratives in the ballad style. They possess little of that per¬ 
fect sincerity or the rugged strength of the older ballads. But 
they are not laborious imitations and possess a greater elabo¬ 
ration, deeper psychological interest and more finished 
style. 

Coleridge’s The Ancient Mariner combines many of the 
features of the old form with the modem. There is an ex¬ 


treme simplicity, an abrupt directness and rapidity of nar¬ 
ration, a fondness of archaic words, the use of supernatural 
wifVi anhtio Tva\/rVir*lrvtnra1 effects, careful observation of na- 
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ture and exquisite metrical modulations. A weird and pe¬ 
netrating supematuralism is thrown into relief with exquisite 
instinct by scenes full of the babbling innocence of nature 
and rich voluptuousness of fine poetry. 

///4. THE CHARACTER AND PURPOSE OF THE POEM 

Coleridge’s bold use of marvel, without even the decent 
pretext of allegory or personification, exasperated the cri¬ 
tics, and did not please the one man who gave the poem 
lofty and adequate praise. “I dislike all the miraculous 
part in it, wrote Lamb, but the feelings of a man under 
the operation of such scenery dragged me along like Tom 
Piper’s magic whistle.” Wordsworth, who seems to have 
conceived him on the lines of his own human murderer in 
Guilt and Sorrow, enumerated among the “ grave defects ” of 
the poem that the mariner had no character. Nor has he; 
he is only a soul that has been “ alone on a wide, wide sea/' 
and remains but an embodied memory of what he has 
undergone. Southey spoke disparagingly of the poem as 1 a 
very Dutch attempt at sublimity." 

Except for these discordant notes, critics in all ages and 
at all times have given the highest praise to the poem. Re¬ 
lying largely on the effect produced by psychological truth, 
Coleridge could afford to subdue the supernatural, and refine 
it to the uttermost. Scenery, atmosphere, even the colour¬ 
ing of the phrase and rhythm concur in giving to the super¬ 
natural the harmonious unity of a possible experience. “He 
did not need,” says Dowden, “ as Monk Lewis did, to drag 
into his verse all the horrors of the Churchyard and the 
nether pit of Hell .... In The Ancient Mariner, where the 
spectre bark approaches the doomed ship .... a verse full 
of charnel abominations occurs in the original text which 
was afterwards judiciously omitted. Coleridge felt that these 
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hideous incidents of the grave only detracted from the finer 
horror of the voluptuous beauty of his ‘White Devil, the 
Night-mare Life-in-Death.” His tender and keen sense of 
what was right and delicate made Coleridge reject from his 
work the horrors while producing artistically the terrors of 
death. 

The Ancient Mariner affords ample illustration of the po¬ 
wer of exciting the sympathy of the reader by a faithful 
adherence to the truth of nature. He always loved nature 
and had a profound sense of her beauty in forms and sounds, 
for the sudden charm, which accidents of light and shade 
which moonlight or sunset diffused over a known and fami¬ 
liar landscape. Clearly connected with this is the extreme 
simplicity and terseness of expression. Coleridge’s words 
have the unashamed nakedness of scripture, of the Eden of 
diction ere the voluble serpent entered. The terseness and 
simplicity never degenerated, as with Wordsworth, into bold¬ 
ness and prosaic narration. The magically wonderful, the 
vision made real is suggested and described in words that 
have been chosen with an art that conceals art. Traill has 
well described these characteristics : 

“Coleridge had undertaken to transfer from our inward 
nature a human interest and semblance of truth sufficient to 
procure for these shadows of imagination that willing sus¬ 
pension of disbelief for the moment which constitutes poetic 
faith. But it is easier to undertake this than to perform it 
and much easier to perform it in prose than in verse—with 
the assistance of the every day and the commonplace than 
without it .... Coleridge triumphs over his difficulties by 
sheer vividness of imagery and terse vigour of descriptive 
phrase—two qualities for which his previous poems did not 
prove him to possess by any means so complete a mastery 
.... In the Ancient Mariner his eye never seems to wander 
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from his object, and again and again the scene starts out 
upon the canvas in two or three strokes of the brush. The 
skeleton ship with the dicing demons on its deck ; the setting 
sun, peering ‘ through its ribs, as if through a dungeon grate 
the water-snakes under the moonbeams, with the 4 elfish 
light ’ falling off them ‘ in hoary flakes ’ when they reared ; 
4 the dead crew who work the ship and raise their limbs like 
lifeless tools ’—everything seems to have been actually seen , 
and we believe it all as the story of a truthful eye-witness. 
The details of the voyage too are chronicled with such order 
and regularity, there is such a diary-like air about the whole 
thing, that we accept it almost as it were a series of extracts 
from the ships log. Then again the execution—a great 
thing to be said of such a long poem—is marvellously equal 
throughout; the story never drags or flags for a moment; its 
felicities of diction are perpetual; and it is scarcely marred 

by a single weak line_ Perfect consistency of plan, in 

short, and complete equality of execution, brevity, self-res¬ 
traint, and an unerring sense of artistic propriety—these are 
the chief notes of the Ancient Mariner , as they are not, the 
chief notes of any other poem of Coleridge.” Swinburne 
went into ecstacies over the poem. This poem is beyond 
question one of the supreme triumphs of the poetry, he wrote. 
For the execution, I presume no human eye is too dull to see 
how perfect it is, and how high in kind of perfection. There 
is not the speckles and elaborate finish which shows every¬ 
where the fresh rasp of file or chisel on its smooth and spruce 
excellence ; this is faultless after the fashion of a flower on a 
tree. 

Has the poem any moral?' Mrs. Barbauld complained 
that the poem had two defects—it was improbable, and had 
no moral. 

Coleridge, commenting on this, roundly declared that the 
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poem had too much of the moral element, that it openly ob¬ 
truded on the reader as a principle or cause of action. As 
Stopford Brooke declared : “ The poem illustrates the sim¬ 
ple religion of Coleridge .... Its religion is all contained in 
the phrase—“ He prayeth well who loveth well, Both man 
and bird and beast.” On this the changes are rung through¬ 
out ; the motiveless slaughter of the bird is a crime ; the 
other mariners who justify the killing of the bird because of 
the good it seems to bring them are even worse sinners than 
the ancient mariner .... They are fatally punished ; he 
lives to feel and expiate his wrong.” Mrs. Oliphant remarks 
in almost the same strain. ‘‘And then comes the ineffable, 
half-childish, half-divine, simplicity of these soft moralis- 
ings at the end, so strangely different from the tenor of the 
tale, so wonderfully perfecting its visionary strain. After 
all, the poem seems to say after this weird excursion into 
the very deepest, awful heart of the seas and mysteries, 
here is your child’s moral, a tender little half-trivial senti¬ 
ment, yet profound as the blue depths of heaven. 

IV. KUBLA KHAN 

1. GENESIS 

Of the genesis of this poem Coleridge gave the following 

account, in the Introduction prefixed to it in 1816 : 

* In the summer of the year 1797, the Author, then in ill- 
health, had retired to a lonely farmhouse between Porlock 
and Linton, on the Exmoor confines of Somerset and De¬ 
vonshire. In consequence of a slight indisposition, an ano 
dyne had been prescribed, from the effect of which he fell 
asleep in his chair at the moment that he was reading the 
following sentence, or words of the same substance, in 
" Purchas’s Pilgrimage ; ” “ Here the Khan Kubla command- 
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ed a palace to be built, and a stately garden thereunto. And 
thus ten miles of fertile ground were inclosed with a wall. ” 
The Author continued for about three hours in a profound 
sleep, at least of the external senses, during which time he has 
the most vivid confidence, that he could not have composed 
less than from two or three hundred lines; if that indeed 
can be called composition in which all the images rose up 
before him as things, with a parallel production of the cor¬ 
respondent expressions, without any sensation or conscious¬ 
ness of effort. On awaking he appeared to himself to have 
a distinct recollection of the whole, and taking his pen, ink, 
and paper, instantly and eagerly wrote down the lines that 
are here preserved. At this moment he was unfortunately 
called out by a person on business from Porlock, and de¬ 
tained by him above an hour, and on his return to his room, 
found, to his no small surprise and mortification, that though 
he still retained some vague and dim recollection of the gene¬ 
ral purport of the vision, yet, with the exception of some 
eight or ten scattered lines and images, all the rest had passed 
away like the images on the surface of a stream into which 
a stone has been cast, but, alas ! without the after restora¬ 
tion of the latter ! * 

2. CHARACTERISTIC OF THE POEM 

If Wordsworth moves us poetically with thoughts too deep 
for tears, the contrasted appeal of Coleridge is addressed 
more directly to the senses and his is that inexplicable charm 
that comes with the power of magic. It has been said of 
Kubla Khan that it is an infallible touchstone of lyrical ap¬ 
preciation as it is likewise of lyrical qualities, by comparison 
in other poems. Undoubtedly the lyrical taste of him who 
cannot recognise the warmth of colour, the pomp and mu¬ 
sic of sound, the vivid intensity of feeling involved in this 
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remarkable fragment of a fantastic dream poetised may well 
be deaf to lyrical qualities in other poems. But to dignified 
Kubla Khan any such position would be uncritical. The 
touch of magic is assuredly an exquisite gift and the begin¬ 
ning of a new note which deeply affected the poetry of the 
century. 

Swinburne called it the most wonderful of all poems. In 
reading it we are rapt into that paradise where music and 
colour and perfume are one, where you see the hues and 
hear the harmonies of heaven. The richness of colour, the 
warmth of feeling, the exquisite melody are blended with a 
fine perception of the imaginative quality of his subject. The 
wonderful cadence-changes, its phrases, culminating in the 
famous distich so well descriptive of Coleridge himself— 

For he on honey dew had fed 

And drunk the milk of Paradise— 

And the splendid crash of the 

Ancestral voices prophesying war,— 

are all part of the note and cry. You will find them nowhere 
from Chaucer to Cowper, not even in the poets where you 
will find greater things as you may please to call them. 

V. CHRISTABEL. 

1. GENESIS 

Part I was written at Stowey in 1797-8 ; Part II was read 
to Wordsworth at Dove Cottage in August 1800. Cole¬ 
ridge had intended to finish the poem, so that it might be 
included in the second edition of Lyrical Ballads (1800), 
and part of the Ms. was in the printer's hands for this pur¬ 
pose in September. The poem was, in fact, never finished ; 
the first two parts were, on Byron’s recommendation, pub¬ 
lished by Murray in 1816 (together with Kubla Khan and 
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the Pains of Sleep). In 1836 Wordsworth said ‘ he had no 
idea how Christabel was to have been finished and he did 
not think Coleridge had ever conceived, in his own mind, 
any definite plan for it; that the poem had been composed 
while they were in habits of definite intercourse, and almost 
in his presence, and when there was the most unreserved 
intercourse between them .... and he had never heard from 
him any plan for finishing it ’ (Reminiscences of the Hon. 
Mr. Justice Coleridge, Grosart, III, 42). 




CHARACTERISTICS 


Entirely his own work, Christabel more nearly realises, 
even in its fragmentary state, Coleridge’s conception of the 
supernatural ballad. The “miracles”, the somewhat gross 
and material horrors of The Ancient Mariner , are absent 
The element of marvel is not obtained, but quietly and 
artistically suggested. The very centre of its art lies in its 
power of evoking the mystery of things, and making it wide¬ 
spread, actual and obsessing. Even better than Words¬ 
worth, because his is the more powerful imagination, and 
with him the haunting sense of the inexpressible in keener, 
less subsequent to a strong moral purpose, he knows how to 
handle that species of the supernatural whose essence is en¬ 
tirely psychological. 


Christabel illustrates the same complexion of motives, the 
same intellectual situation as The Ancient Mariner. Here 
too the work is that peculiar to one who touches the cha¬ 
racteristic motives of the old romantic ballad in a spirit 
made subtle and fine by modern reflexion, as in 

But though my slumber had gone by, 

Thi 9 dream it would not pass away— 

It seems to live upon mine eye 
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and 

For she belike, hath drunken deep 

Of all the blessedness of sleep ;— 

and again 

With such perplexity of mind 

As dreams too lively leave behind.— 

There is a gift of handling the finer passages of human 
feeling, with power and delicacy and that exquisitely re¬ 
fined habit of deep reflexion as in the passage on Friendship 
in the second part :— 

Alas ! thy had been friends in youth ; 

But whispering tongues can poison truth : 

And constancy lives in realms above ; 

And life is thorny ; and youth is vain ; 

And to be wroth with one we love, 

Doth work like madness in the brain. 

As Pater wrote : “ A warm poetic joy in every thing beauti¬ 
ful, whether it be a moral sentiment, like the friendship of 
Roland or Leoline, or only the flakes of falling light from 
the water-snakes—this joy, visiting him,-, now and again, 
after sickly dreams, waking or sleeping, <as a relief not to 
be forgotten, and with such a power of felicitous expression 
that the infection of it passes irresistibly to the reader,— 
this is the predominant quality in the matter of his poetry, 
as cadence is the predominant quality of its form.” 

Nor can anything exceed the beauty of his descriptions 
from nature. His mastery of form was now complete. 
Plastic definiteness and delicacy of contour were added to 
his lovely opalescence of colour ; clear and thrilling melo¬ 
dies, yet full of waywardness and witchery, are blended 
with impalpable music and pictorial descriptions from na- 
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ture. In the opening lines imagery unsurpassed for joyous 
splendour is given. 

Tis the middle of the night by the castle clock, 

And the owls have awakened the crowing cock. 

Tu-whit! Tu-whoo ! 

And hark, again ! the crowing cock, 

How drowsily it crew. 

or the minuteness and loveliness in : 

There is not wind enough to twirl 
The one red leaf, the last of its clan, 

That dances as often as dance it can, 

Hanging so light, and hanging so high, 

On the topmost twig that looks up at the sky— 

or this, with a weirdness, like that of some wild French 

etcher :— 

Lo ! the new-moon winter-bright! 

And overspread with phantom light, 

(With swimming phantom tight o’erspread. 

But rimmed and circled with a silver thread,) 

I see the old moon in her lap, foretelling 
The coming on of rain and squally blast. 

There is in these pictures a profound veracity, a mysterious¬ 
ness of touch, and a passion for beauty. Poetry came to 
Coleridge not as a spiritual vision, as with Wordsworth, nor 
as an emancipating vision, as with Shelley, but a joy brought 
out of sensations as fine as Keats’, by an imagination not 
only plastic and pictorial, but weird and mystic.^/ 

VI VERSIFICATION 

Coleridge thought that in Christabel he had discovered an 
entirely new technical principle. Of the metre in this poem 
he tells us that it “is not, properly speaking, irregular, 
though it may seem so from its being founded on a new 
principle : namely, that of counting in each line the accents, 
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ro t the syllables. Though the latter may vary from seven 
twelve, yet in each line the accents will be found to be 
only four Nevertheless this occasional variation in the 
number of syllables is not introduced wantonly, or for mere 
ends of convenience, but in correspondence with some trans- 
1 ion in the nature of the imagery or passion.” Coleridge 
overfed that each line has, in spite of varying number of 
syllables four feet. Coleridge simply applied r at her more 
freely than usual the natural English principle of modu¬ 
lation, rediscovering the type of four-foot couplet and using 
u with the metrical art taught by four and a half centuries 
Of unceasing labour and experiment. What is true of Chns- 
tabel is true of Kubla Khan also. 

I- Christabel. 

„(*) The neater proportion of the lines are iambic. 
Hepta-syllables, when they occur, usually come singly 
coupled with complete lines : 

A lad I y so richly clad as she 
Beau | tiful exceedingly. 

(H) The anapaests are found often : 


* * 


And drew | in her breath | with a hi'ss | ing sound 
Whereat | the knight | turned wild | ly round, | 

X j X / Xx 

And noth | ing saw, | but his own I sweet maid 


With eyes | upraised, 


as one | that prayed. 


(***) In the msh of anger, fear or violent emotion, the 
metre becomes entirely anapaestic as in the description of 
Sir Leoline : 


He spake : | his eye | in light | ning rolls ! 
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% % / * * / ' * * / '* * 
For the lad | y was ruth | lessly seized, j and he 

kenn’d 

* * / ««/««/ * * / 

In the beaut | iful lad | y the child | of his friend | 

( iv ) When Coleridge admits a heavier foot, the cretic or 
anti-bacchius is found : 

/« / * * / * t / X*/ 

Save the loss | of the shield | of Sir Le | oline tall | 

*(t;) Coleridge makes use of the common modulations, 
trochee, spondee, and pyrrhic : 

* / / /** * / 

In eyes | so in | nocent | and blue ! | 

I 

* / • * * * / *' / 

Is fast | ened to | an an | gels feet | 

* / / J * / / 

And lay | down in | her love | liness | 

(vi) Sometimes he uses over-flow beautifully : 

Her limbs relax ; her countenance 

i 

Grows sad and soft; the smooth thin lids 
Close o’er her eyes ; and tears she sheds 
Large tears that leave the lashes bright! 

II. The Rime of the Ancient Mariner. 

Like Christabel, the metre of this poem is the four-foot 
iambic with rimes a b, a b, though varied from time to time. 

(i) Frequent changes of the pause are found : 

We list | ened and | looked side | ways up | 

It mingl | ed strange | ly with my years. 
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Anapaests are frequent : 



(Hi) Trochaic and Pyrrhic variations are admitted : 
(a) Pyrrhic : 


* / * / x % 

A lit | tie dist | ance from | the prow | 
And is | that worn | an all] her crew* 

(b) Trochaic : 


Under | the keel | nine fa'th | om deep | 
We were | the first | that ev | er bu^st | 

(it>) The first foot is sometimes a monosyllable : 

Swift I ly, swift I ly, flew | the ship | 
Sweet | ly, sweet | ly blew | the breeze 


(V) The rimes are usually a b, a b, but the commonest 
variations are ab a a b, or a a a b a b ; an exceptional scheme 

is aabccdddb. 


III. Kubla Khan. 

(*) Iambic tetrameter and pentameter is the form usual- 
ly found in the poem : 
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(it) Trimeter: 

X / * / * / 

Down to | a sun | less sea. 

(iii ) Pentameter : 

*/ */ * / * / X 

And there | were gar | dens bright | with ten | uous 
rills | 

VII. CRITICAL COMMENTS. 

Coleridge triumphs over his difficulties by sheer vividness 
of imagery and terse vigour of descriptive phrase—two , 
qualities for which his previous poems did not prove him to 
possess by any means so complete a mastery. For among 
all the beauties of his earlier landscapes we can hardly 
reckon that of intense and convincing truth. He seems 
seldom before to have written, as Wordsworth nearly always 
seems to write, “with his eye on the object”; and certainly 
he never before displayed any remarkable power of complet¬ 
ing his word-picture with a few touches. In the Ancient 
Mariner his eye never seems to wander from his object, and 
again and again the scene starts out upon the canvas in two 
or three strokes of the brush.... Everything seems to have 
been actually seen , and we believe it all as the story of a 
truthful eye-witness... . Then again the execution—a great 
thing to be said of so long a poem—is marvellously equal 
throughout ; the story never drags or flags for a moment, its 
felicities of diction are perpetual, and it is scarcely marred 
by a single weak line. ( H . D. Traill.) 

No doubt feelings of mystery and awe may readily be 
aroused by the vivid presentment of miraculous actions and 
situations. But so far as these feelings have any title to 
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respect, whence do they derive it ? Not from the occur¬ 
rences described, if once these occurrences are shown to be 
incredible and impossible. They are respectable rather 
because the same feelings are often aroused in the mind by 
the strange things of the world of daily experience. “I 
dislike all the miraculous part of it,” said Lamb of the 
Ancient Mariner, ‘‘but the feelings of the man under the 
operation of such scenery dragged me along like Tom Pipe’s 
magic whistle.” (W. Raleigh.) 

But as a poet his place is indisputable. It is high among 
the highest of all time. An age that should forget or neglect 
him might forget or neglect any poet that ever lived. At 
least, any poet whom it did remember such an age would 
remember as something other than a poet ; it would prize 
and praise in him, not the absolute and distinctive quality, 
but something empirical or accidental. That may be said 
of him which can hardly be said of any but the greatest 
among men ; that come what may to the world in course of 
time, it will never see his place filled. The highest lyric 
work is either passionate or imaginative ; of passion Cole¬ 
ridge has nothing ; but for height and perfection of imagin¬ 
ative quality he is the greatest of lyric poets. This was his 
special power, and this is his special praise. 

(A. C. Swinburne.) 

“ When the tale has reached its height of mystery and 
emotion, a change ensues ; gradually the greater spell is re¬ 
moved, the spirits depart, the strain softens—with a weird 
yet gentle progress the ship comes ‘ slowly and smoothly,’ 
without a breeze, back to the known and visible. As the 
voyage approaches its conclusion, ordinary instrumentalities 
appear once more. There is first the rising of the soft 
familiar wind, ‘ like a meadow-gale of spring,’ then the 
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blessed vision of the lighthouse-top, the hill, the kirk, all 
those well-known realities which gradually relieve the 
absorbed excitement of the listener, and favour his slow 
return to ordinary daylight. And then comes the ineffable 
half-childish, half-divine simplicity of those soft moralising 
at the end, so strangely different from the tenor of the tale, 
so wonderfully perfecting its visionary strain. After all, the 
poet seems to say, after this weird excursion into the very 
deepest, awful heart of the seas and mysteries, here is your 
child’s moral, a tender little half-trivial sentiment, yet pro¬ 
found as the blue depths of heaven. This unexpected gentle 
conclusion brings our feet back to the common soil with a 
bewildered sweetness of relief and soft quiet after the prodi¬ 
gious strain of mental excitement which is like nothing else 
we can remember in poetry. The effect is one rarely pro¬ 
duced, and which few poets have the strength and daring to 
accomplish, sinking from the highest notes of spiritual 
music to the absolute simplicity of exhausted nature.... 
The visionary voyage is over, we are back again on the 
natural soil from which we started ; but never more, never 
again, can the visible and invisible bear to us the same 
meaning. For once in our lives, if never before, we have 
passed the borders of the unseen.” {Mrs. Oliphant.) 

The Ancient Mariner -is a “romantic” poem, impress¬ 

ing us by bold invention, and appealing to that taste for the 
supernatural, that longing for le frisson, a shudder, to which 
the “ romantic school in Germany, and its derivations in 
England and France, directly ministered. In Coleridge, 
personally, this taste had been encouraged by his odd and 
out-of-the-way reading in the old-fashioned literature of the 
marvellous—books like Purchas’s Pilgrims, early voyages 
like Hakluyt's, old naturalists and visionary moralists, like 
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Thomas Burnet.... Fancies of the strange things which 
may very well happen, even in broad daylight, to men shut 
up alone in ships far off on the sea, seem to have occurred 
to the human mind in all ages with a peculiar readiness, and 
often have about them, from the story of the stealing of 
Dionysus downwards, the fascination of a certain dreamy 
grace, which distinguishes them from other kinds of mar¬ 
vellous inventions. This sort of fascination The Ancient 
Mariner brings to its highest degree : it is the delicacy, the 
dreamy grace, in his presentation of the marvellous, which 
makes .Coleridge’s work so remarkable. The two palpable 
introducers from a spiritual world in almost all ghost litera¬ 
ture, in Scott and Shakespeare even, have a kind of crudity 
or coarseness. Coleridge’s power is in the very fineness with 
which, as by some really ghostly finger, he brings home to 
our inmost sense his inventions, daring as they are—the 
skeleton ship, the polar spirit, the inspiring of the dead 
corpses of the ship’s crew. The Rhyme of the Ancient 
Mariner has the plausibility, the perfect adaptation to rea¬ 
son and the general aspect of life, which belongs to the mar¬ 
vellous, when actually presented as part of a credible 
experience in our dreams.... The modem mind, so 
minutely self-scrutinizing, if it is to be affected at all by a 
sense of the supernatural, needs to be more finely touched 
than was possible in the older, romantic presentment of it. 
The spectral object, so crude, so impossible, has become 
plausible, as 


“ The blot upon the brain 
That will show itself without ” ; 

and is understood to be but a condition of one’s own mind, 
for which, according to the scepticism, latent at least, in so 
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much of our modem philosophy, the so-called real things 
are but spectra after all. 

It is this finer, more delicately marvellous supernatural- 
ism, fruit of his own more delicate psychology, that Coleridge 
infuses into romantic adventure, itself also then a new or 
revived thing in English literature ; and with a fineness of 
weird effect in The Ancient Mariner unknown in those older, 
more simple, romantic legends and ballads. It is a flower 
of medieval or later German romance, growing up in a 
peculiarly compounded atmosphere of modern psychological 
speculation, and putting forth in it wholly new qualities. 
The quaint prose commentary, which runs side by side with 
the verse of The Ancient Mariner, illustrates this—a compo¬ 
sition of quite different shade of beauty and merit from that 
of the verse which it accompanies, connecting this, the chief 
poem of Coleridge, with his philosophy, and emphasizing 
therein that psychological interest of which I have spoken, 
its curious soul-lore. 

Completeness, the perfectly rounded wholeness and unity 
of the impression which it leaves on the mind of a reader 
who fairly gives himself to it—that, too, is one of the cha¬ 
racteristics of a really excellent work, in the poetic as in 
every other kind of art; and by this completeness, The An¬ 
cient Mariner certainly gains upon Christabel .... It is 
Coleridge’s one great complete work, the one really finished 
thing, in a life of many beginnings. 

(Walter Pater.) 


*• 
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SELECTIONS FROM COLERIDGE 



THE RIME OF THE ANCIENT MARINER 


Facile credo, plures esse Naturas invisibles quam visibiles in rerum 

universitate. Sed horum omnium familiam quis nobis enarrabit ? et gradus et - 

cognariones et discrimina et singulorura munera ? Quid agunt ? quae loca 

habitant ? Harum rerum notitiam semper ambivit ingenium humanum, nunquam 
attigit. Juvat, interea, non diffiteor, quandoque in anirao, tanquam in tabula, 

raajoris et melioris mundi imaginem contemplari : ne mens assuefacta hlodiernae 
vita? minutiis se contrahat nimis, et tota subsidat in pusillag oogitationes. Sed 
veritati interea invigilanduml est, modusque servandus, ut certa ab incertis, diem 
a nocte, disringuamus. — T. Bjjrn'ET, Archceol. Phil. p. 68. 


ARGUMENT. 

How a Ship having passed the Line was driven by storms to the 
cold Country towards the South Pole ; and how from thence she 
made her course to the tropical Latitude of the Great Pacific Ocean : 
and of the strange things that befell ; and in what manner the 
Ancient Mariner came back to his own Country. [1798.1 



The Rime of the Ancient 

Mariner 

IN SEVEN PARTS 


Composed November 1797—March 1798. 
Published in Lyrical Ballads, 1798. 


An ancient 
Mariner 
raeeteth three 
Gallants bidden 
to a wedding- 
feast, and 
detaineth one. 


Part I 

It is an ancient Mariner, 

And he stoppeth one of three. 

“ By thy long grey beard and glittering eye, 
Now wherefore stopp’st thou me ? 

The Bridegroom’s doors are opened wide, 
And I am next of kin ; 

The guests are met, the feast is set : 

May’st hear the merry din.” 

He holds him with his skinny hand, 

“ There was a ship,” quoth he. 1 

“ Hold off ! unhand me, grey-beard loon ! ” 
Eftsoons his hand dropt he. 


The Wedding- 
Guest is spell¬ 
bound by the 
eye of the old 
sea-faring man, 
and constrained 
to hear his tale. 


He holds him with his glittering eye— 
The Wedding-Guest stood still, 

And listens like a three years’ child : 
The Mariner hath his will. 
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The Wedding-Guest sat on a stone : 

He cannot choose but hear ; 

And thus spake on that ancient man, 

The bright-eyed Mariner. 20 

“ The ship was cheered, the harbour cleared, 

Merrily did we drop 

Below the kirk, below the hill, 

Below the lighthouse top. 


The mariner 
tells hcnv the 
ship sailed 
southward with 
a good wind and 
fair weather, till 
it reached the 
line. 


The Sun came up upon the left, 

Out of the sea came he ! 

And he shone bright, and on the right 
Went down into the sea. 

Higher and higher every day, 

Till over the mast at noon—” 30 

The Wedding-Guest here beat his breast, 

For he heard the loud bassoon. 


The Wedding- 
Guest heareth 
the bridal 
music ; but the 
Mariner con- 
rinueth his tale. 


The bride hath paced into the hall, 
Red as a rose is she ; 

Nodding their heads before her goes 
The merry minstrelsy ; 


The Wedding-Guest he beat his breast, 

Yet he cannot choose but hear ; 

And thus spake on that ancient man, 

The bright-eyed Mariner. 40 


The ship driven 
by a storm 
toward the 
south pole. 


“ And now the Storm-blast came, and he 
Was tyrannous and strong : 

He struck with his o’ertaking wings, 

And chased us south along. 
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With sloping masts and dipping prow, 

As who pursued with yell and blow 
Still treads the shadow of his foe, 

And forward bends his head, 

The ship drove fast, loud roared the blast, 
And southward aye we fled. 50 


And now there came both mist and snow, 
And it grew wondrous cold : 

And ice, mast-high, came floating by, 

As green as emerald. 


The land of the ice, 
and of fearful 
sounds, where 
no living thing 
was to be seen. 


And through the drifts the snowy clifts 
Did send a dismal sheen : 

Nor shapes of men nor beasts we ken— 
The ice was all between. 


The ice was here, the ice was there, 

The ice was all around : 60 

It cracked and growled, and roared and 
howled, 

Like noises in a swound ! 


Till a great sea¬ 
bird, called the 
Albatross, came 
through the 
snow-fog, and 
was received 
with great joy 
and hospitality. 


At length did cross an Albatross, 
Thorough the fog it came ; 

As if it had been a Christian soul, 
We hailed it in God’s name. 


It ate the food it ne’er had eat, 

And round and round it flew. 

The ice did split with a thunder-fit; 
The helmsman steered us through ! 


70 
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And lo ! the 
Albatross 
proveth a bird 
of good omen, 
and followeth 
the ship as it 
returned north¬ 
ward through 
fog and floating 
ice. 


And a good south wind sprung up behind ; 
The Albatross did follow, 

And every day, for food or play, 

Came to the mariner’s hollo ! 

In mist or cloud, on mast or shroud, . 

It perched for vespers nine ; 

Whiles all the night, through fog-smoke white, 
Glimmered the white Moon-shine/' 


The ancient 
Mariner 
inhospitably 
Idlleth the pious 
bird of good 
omen. 


“ God save thee, ancient Mariner! 

From the fiends, that plague thee thus !— 80 
Why look’st thou so ? ”— 44 With my cross-bow 
I shot the Albatross.” 
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/ 


His shipmates 
cry out against 
the ancient 
Mariner, for 
killing the bird 
of good luck. 


But when the 
fog cleared off, 
they justify the 
same, and thus 
make them¬ 
selves accom¬ 
plice* in the 
crime. 


The fair breeze 
ovj.inues ; the 
ship enters the 
.Pacific Ocean, 
and sails north¬ 
ward, even till 
>t reaches the 
Line. 


Part II 

“ The Sun now rose upon the right : 

Out of the sea came he, 

Still hid in mist, and on the left 
Went down into the sea. 

And the good south wind still blew behind. 
But no sweet bird did follow, 

Nor any day for food or play 

Came to the mariners’ hollo ! 90 

And I had done a hellish thing, 

And it would work ’em woe : 

For all averred, I had killed the bird 
That made the breeze to blow. 

Ah’ wretch ! said they, the bird to slay, 

That made the breeze to blow ! 

Nor dim nor red, like God’s own head, 

The glorious Sun uprist : 

Then all averred, I had killed the bird 
That brought the fog and mist. 100 

’Twas right, said they, such birds to slay, 

That bring the fog and mist. 

The fair breeze blew, the white foam flew, 
The furrow followed free ; 

We were the first that ever burst 
Into that silent sea. 



The ship hath 
been suddenly 
becalmed. 


And the 
Albatross begins 
to be avenged. 


A spirit had 
followed them ; 
one of the in¬ 
visible inhabi¬ 
tants of this 
planet, neither 
departed souls 
nor angels ; con¬ 
cerning whom 
the learned lew, 
Josephus, and 
the Platonic 
Constantino- 
politan, Michael 
Psfllus, may be 
consulted. I hev 
are very 
numerous, and 
there i' no 
climate or ele¬ 
ment without 
one or more. 


COLERIDGE 

Down dropt the breeze, the sails dropt down, 
’Twas sad as sad could be ; 

And we did speak only to break 

The silence of the sea ! DO 

All in a hot and copper sky, 

The bloody Sun, at noon, 

Right up above the mast did stand, 

No bigger than the Moon. 

Day after day, day after day, 

We struck, nor breath nor motion ; 

As idle as a painted ship 
Upon a painted ocean. 

Water, water, every where, 

And all the boards did shrink ; 120 

Water, water, every where, 

Nor any drop to drink. 

The very deep did rot : O Christ! 

That ever this should be ! 

Yea. slimy things did crawl with legs 
Upon the slimy sea. 

About, about, in reel and rout 
The death-fires danced at night; 

The water, like a witch’s oils. 

Burnt green, and blue and white. 130 

And some in dreams assured were 
Of the Spirit that plagued us so ; 

Nine fathom deep he had followed us 
From the land of mist and snow. 
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The shipmates, 

in their sore 
distress, would 
fain throw the 
whole guilt on 
the ancient 
Mariner : in sign 
whereof they 
hang the dead 
sea-bird round 
his neck. 


And every tongue, through utter drought, 
Was withered at the root; 

We could not speak, no more than if 
We had been choked with soot. 

Ah ! well-a-day ! what evil looks 

Had I from old and young ! 140 

Instead of the cross, the Albatross 

About my neck was hung.” 


Part III 


The ancient 
Mariner 
beboldeth a 
sign in the 
element afar off. 


At its, nearer ap¬ 
proach, it seem- 
eth him to be a 
ship : and at a 
dear ransom he 
his speech 
from K>nds 
of thirst/^ 


“ There passed a weary time. Each throat 
Was parched, and glazed each eye. 

A weary time ! a weary time ! 

How glazed each weary eye, 

When looking westward, I beheld 
A something in the sky. 

At first it seemed a little speck, 

And then it seemed a mist; 150 

It moved and moved, and took at last 
A certain shape, I wist. 

A speck, a mist, a shape, I wist! 

And still it neared and neared : 

As if it dodged a water-sprite, 

It plunged and tacked and veered.. .. . 

With throats unslaked, with black lips baked, 
We could nor laugh nor wail; 

Through utter drought all dumb we stood ! 

I bit my arm, I sucked the blood, 160 

• And cried, A sail ! a sail !- 


c.— d. 
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A flash of joy : 


And horror 
follows. For can 
it be a ship that 
comes onward 
without wind or 
tide P 


It secrneth him 
but the skeleton 
of a ship. 


And its ribs are 

seen a' bars on 
the face of the 
setting Sun. 

The Spectre- 
Woman and her 
Death-Mate, and 
no other on 
board the 'kele- 
lon-ship. 

I.ike vessel, like 
rrew ! 


With throats unslaked, with black lips baked, 
Agape they heard me call : 

Gramercy ! they for joy did grin, 

And all at once their breath drew in, 

As they were drinking all. 

See ! see ! (I cried) she tacks no more ! 
Hither to work us weal ; 

Without a breeze, without a tide, 

She steadies with upright keel ! 170 

The western wave was all a-flame. 

The day was well nigh done ! 

Almost upon the western wave 
Rested the broad bright Sun ; 

When that strange shape drove suddenly 
Betwixt us and the Sun. 

And straight the Sun was flecked with bars, 

(Heaven’s Mother send us grace !) 

As if through a dungeon-grate he peered 

With broad and burning face. 180 

# 

Alas ! (thought I, and my heart beat loud) 
How fast she nears and nears ! 

Are those her sails that glance in the Sun, 

Like restless gossameres ? 

Are those her ribs through which the Sun 
Did peer, as through a grate ? 

And is that Woman all her crew ? 

Is that a Death ? and are there two ? 

Is Death that woman’s mate ? 
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Death and Life- 
in-Death have 
diced for the 
j-hip's crew, and 
she (the latter) 
winneth the 
ancient Mariner. 


No twilight 
within the 
courts of the 
Sun. 


At the rising of, 
the Moon. 


One after 
another. 


His shipmates 
drop down dead. 


Her lips were red, her looks were free, 190 
Her locks were yellow as gold : 

Her skin was as white as leprosy, 

The Night-mare Life-in-Death was she, 

Who thicks man’s blood with cold. 

The naked hulk alongside came, 

And the twain were casting dice ; 

4 The game is done ! I’ve won ! I’ve won ! ’ 
Quoth she, and whistles thrice. 

The Sun’s rim dips ; the stars rush out : 

At one stride comes the dark ; 200 

With far-heard whisper, o’er the sea, 

Off shot the spectre-bark. 

We listened and looked sideways up l 
Fear at my heart, as at a cup. 

My life-blood seemed to sip ! 

The stars were dim, and thick the night, 

The steersman’s face by his lamp gleamed 
white ; 

From the sails the dew did drip— 

Till clomb above the eastern bar 

The homed Moon, with one bright star 210 

Within the nether tip. 

One after one, by the star-dogged Moon, 

Too quick for groan or sigh, 

Each turned his face with a ghastly pang, 

And cursed me with his eye. 

Four times fifty living men, 

(And I heard nor sigh nor groan) 
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But Life-in- 
Dcath begins 
her work on the 
ancient Mariner. 


The Wedding- 
Guest fearcth 
that a Spirit is 
talking to him ; 


But the ancient 
Mariner 

assureth him of 
his bodily life, 
and proceedeth 
to relate his hor¬ 
rible penance. 


He despiseth 
the creatures of 
the calm. 


And tnvieth 
that they should 
live, and so 
manv lb- dead. 


With heavy thump, a lifeless lump, 

They dropped down one by one. 

The souls did from their bodies fly,— 220 

They fled to bliss or woe ! 

And every soul, it passed me by, 

Like the whizz of my cross-bow ! ” 


Part IV 

“ I fear thee, ancient Mariner! 

I fear thy skinny hand ! 

And thou art long, and lank, and brown, 

As is the ribbed sea-sand. 

I fear thee and thy glittering eye, 

And thy skinny hand, so brown.”— 

Fear not. fear not, thou Wedding-Guest! 230 
This body dropt not down. 

Alone, alone, all. all alone. 

Alone on a wide, wide sea ! 

And never a saint took pity on 
My soul in agony. 

The many men, so beautiful ! 

And they all dead did lie : 

And a thousand thousand slimy things 
Lived on ; and so did I. 

I looked upon the rotting sea, 240 

And drew my eyes away ; 

I looked upon the rotting deck, 

And there the dead men lay. 
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I looked to heaven, and tried to pray ; 

But or ever a prayer had gusht, 

A wicked whisper came, and made 
My heart as dry as dust. 

I closed my lips, and kept them close. 

And the balls like pulses beat; 

For the sky and the sea. and the sea and 
the sky, 250 

Lay like a load on my weary eye, 

And the dead were at my feet. 


But the curse 
liveth for him in 
the eye of the 
dead men. 


The cold sweat melted from their limbs, 
Nor rot nor reek did they : 

The look with which they looked on me 
Had never passed away. 


An orphan’s curse would drag to hell 
A spirit from on high ; 

But oh ! more horrible than that 
Is a curse in a dead man’s eye ! 260 

Seven days, seven nights, I saw that curse. 
And yet I could not die. 


In his loneliness and 
fixedness he yearneth 
towards the journey¬ 
ing Moon, and tfie 
stars that still so¬ 
journ, yet still move 
onward ; and every¬ 
where the blue s Icy 
belongs to them, and 
>3 their appointed 
rest, and their native 
country and their 
own natural homes, 
which they enter un¬ 
announced, as lords 
that are certain ex¬ 
pected and yet there 

,#a . silent joy at their 
arrival. 


The moving Moon went up the sky, 
And no where did abide : 

Softly she was going up, 

And a star or two beside— 

Her beams bemocked the sultry main. 
Like April hoar-frost spread ; 

But where the ship’s huge shadow lay. 
The charmed water burnt alway 
A still and awful red. 


270 
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By the light of 
the Moon he 
beholdeth God’s 
creatures of the 
great calm. 


1'heir beauty 
and their 
happiness. 


He blesseth 
them in his 
heart. 


The spell begins 
to break. 


Beyond the shadow of the ship, 

I watched the water-snakes : 

They moved in tracks of shining white, 
And when they reared, the elfish light 
Fell off in hoary flakes. 

Within the shadow of the ship 
I watched their rich attire : 

Blue, glossy green, and velvet black, 
They coiled and swam ; and every track 
Was a flash of golden fire. 

0 happy living things ! no tongue 
Their beauty might declare : 

A spring of love gushed from my heart, 
And I blessed them unaware : 

Sure my kind saint took pity on me, 
And I blessed them unaware. 

The selfsame moment I could pray ; 

And from my neck so free 
The Albatross fell off, and sank 
Like lead into the sea.” 
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By grace of the 
holy Mother, the 
ancient Mariner 
is refreshed 
'with rain. 


He heareth 
sounds and 
seeth strange 
sights and com¬ 
motions in the 
sky and the 
element. 


Part V 

“ Oh sleep ! it is a gentle thing, 
Beloved from pole to pole ! 

To Mary Queen the praise be given ! 
She sent the gentle sleep from Heaven, 
That slid into my soul. 

The silly buckets on the deck, 

That had so long remained, 

I dreamt that they were filled with dew 
And when I awoke, it rained. 

My lips were wet, my throat was cold, 
My garments all were dank ; 

Sure I had drunken in my dreams, 
And still my body drank. 

I moved, and could not feel my limbs 
I was so light—almost 
I thought that I had died in sleep, 
And was a blessed ghost. 

And soon I heard a roaring wind . 

It did not come a near ; 

But with its sound it shook the sails, 
That were so thin and sere. 

The upper air burst into life ! 

And a hundred fire-flags sheen, 

To and fro they were hurried about! 

And to and fro, and in and out, 

The wan stars danced between. 
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i r 

The bodies of 
the ship’s crew 
are inspired, 
and the ship 
moves on ; 


And the coming wind did roar more loud, 
And the ssils did sigh like sedge j 

And the rain poured down from one black 
cloud ; 320 

The Moon was at its edge. 

The thick black cloud was cleft, and still 
The Moon was at its side : 

Like waters shot from some high crag, 

The lightning fell with never a jag. 

A river steep and wide. 

The loud wind never reached the ship, 

Yet now the ship moved on ! 

Beneath the lightning and the Moon 

The dead men gave a groan. 330 


They groaned, they stirred, they all uprose. 
Nor spake, nor moved their eyes ; 
it had been strange, even in a dream, 

To have seen those dead men rise. 

The helmsman steered, the ship moved on ; 
Yet never a breeze up blew ; 

The mariners all ’gan work the ropes, 

Where they were wont to do ; 

They raised their limbs like lifeless tools— 

We were a ghastly crew. 340 

The body of my brother’s son 
Stood by me, knee to knee : 

The body and I pulled at one rope 
But he said nought to me." 
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But not by the 
**ils of the men, 
nor by dsmon* 
of earth or 
middle air, but 
by a blessed 
troop of angelic 
spirits, sent 
down by the' 
invocation of 

the guardian 
saint. 




* 


I fear thee, ancient Mariner ! ” 

“ Be calm, thou Wedding-Guest! 

Twas not those souls that fled in pain. 
Which to their corses came again. 

But a troop of spirits blest : 

For when it dawned—they dropped their 
arms, 350 

And clustered round the mast ; 

Sweet sounds rose slowly through their mouths. 
And from their bodies passed. 

Around, around, flew each sweet sound, 

Then darted to the Sun ; 

Slowly the sounds came back again, 

Now mixed, now one by one. 

Sometimes a-dropping from the sky 
I heard the sky-lark sing ; 

Sometimes all little birds that are, 360 

How they seemed to fill the sea and air 

4 

With their sweet jargoning ! 

And now ’twas like all instruments, 

Now like a lonely flute ; 

And now it is an angel’s song. 

That makes the heavens be mute. 

It ceased ; yet still the sails made on 
A pleasant noise till noon, 

A noise like of a hidden brook 
In the leafy month of June, 

That to the sleeping woods all night 
Singeth a quiet tune. 


370 
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The lonesome 
Spirit from the 
south-pole 
carries on the 
^hip as far as 
the Line, in 
obedience to the 
angelic troop, 
but still 
requireth 
vengeance. 


I'he Polar 
Spirit'*; fellow- 
daemon**, the 
invisible 
inhabitants of 
the element, 
take part in his 
■wrong ; and two 
of them relate, 
one to the other, 
that penance 
long and heavy 
for the ancient 
Mariner hath 
been accorded to 
the Polar Spirit, 
who returneth 
southward. 


Till noon we quietly sailed on, 

Yet never a breeze did breathe : 

Slowly and smoothly went the ship, 

Moved onward from beneath. 

Under the keel nine fathom deep, 

From the land of mist and snow, 

The spirit slid : and it was he 

That made the ship to go. 380 

The sails at noon left off their tune, 

And the ship stood still also. 

The Sun, right up above the mast, 

Had fixed her to the ocean : 

But in a minute she gan stir, 

With a short uneasy motion— 

Backwards and forwards half her length 
With a short uneasy motion. 

Then like a pawing horse let go, 

She made a sudden bound : 390 

It flung the blood into my head, 

And I fell down in a swound. 

How long in that same fit I lay, 

I have not to declare , 

But ere my living life returned, 

I heard and in my soul discerned 
Two voices in the air. 

4 Is it he ?' quoth one, ‘ Is this the man ? 

By him who died on cross, 

With his cruel bow he laid full low 400 
The harmless Albatross. 
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The spirit who bideth by himself 
In the land of mist and snow, 

He loved the bird that loved the man 
Who shot him' with his bow.’ 


The other was a softer voice, 

As soft as honey-dew : 

4 Quoth he, 4 The man hath penance done, 

> K ■ A nd penance more will do.’ 

f of o _ 



Part VI 

• v v ^ ^ , - - first voice. 

g u t tef] mej tell me I S p ea k a g a j n> 

Thy soft response renewing— 

What makes that ship drive on so fast ? 
What is the ocean doing ? * 


410 


SECOND VOICE 

4 Still as a slave before his lord, 

The ocean hath no blast; 

His great bright eye most silently 
Up to the Moon is cast— 

If he may know which way to go ; 
For she guides him smooth or grim. 
See, brother, see ! how graciously 
She looketh down on him.’ 


first voice. 

4 But why drives on that ship so fast, 
Without or wave or wind ? ’ 
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The Mariner 
hath been cast 
into a trance ; 
for the angelic 
power causeth 
the vessel to 
drive northward 
faster than 
human life 
could endure. 


SECOND VOICE. 

‘ The air is cut away before. 

And closes from behind. 

Fly, brother, fly ! more high, more high! 
Or we shall be belated : 

For slow and slow that ship will go, 
When the Mariners trance is abated.’ 


The super¬ 
natural motion 
is retarded ; the 
Mariner awakes, 
and his penance 
begins anew. 


I woke, and we were sailing on 430 

As in a gentle weather : 

Twas night, caln] night, the moon was high, 
The dead men stood together. 


All stood together on the deck, 

For a charnel-dungeon fitter : 

All fixed on me their stony eyes, 

That in the Moon did glitter. 

The pang, the curse, with which they died, 
Had never passed away : 

I could not draw my eyes from theirs, 440 
Nor turn them up to pray. 


The curse is 
finally expiated. 


And now this spell was snapt : once more 
I viewed the ocean green, 

And looked far forth, yet little saw 
Of what had else been seen— 


Like one, that on a lonesome road 
Doth walk in fear and dread, 

And having once turned round walks on. 
And turns no more his head ; 



I I 
«:« i 


V 

And^ the andent 
Marioer be- 
holdeth his 
native country. 
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Because he knows, a frightful fiend 
Doth close behind him tread. 

But soon there breathed a wind on me 
Nor sound nor motion made : 

Its path was not upon the sea, 

In ripple or in shade. 

It raised my hair, it fanned my cheek 
Like a meadow-gale of spring— 

It mingled strangely with my fears, 

^et jt felt like a welcoming. 

Swiftly, swiftly flew the ship, 

Yet she sailed softly too : 

Sweetly, sweetly blew the breeze— 

On me alone it blew. 


Oh ! dream of joy ! is this indeed 
The light-house top I see ? 

Is this the hill ? is this the kirk ? 
Is this mine own countree ? 


We drifted o’er the harbour-bar. 
And I with sobs did pray— 

O let me be awake, my God ! 

Or let me sleep alway. 

The harbour-bay was clear as glass, 
So smoothly it was strewn ! 

And on the bay the moonlight lay, 
And the shadow of the Moon. 
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The rock shone bright, the kirk no less, 
That stands above the rock : 

The moonlight steeped in silentness 
The steady weathercock. 


The angelic 
spirits leave the 
dead bodies, 


And the bay was white with silent light, 480 
Till rising from the same, 

Full many shapes, that shadows were, 

In crimson colours came. 


And appear in A little distance from the prow 

their own forms . 

of light. Those crimson shadows were : 

I turned my eyes upon the deck— 

Oh, Christ! what saw I there ! 

Each corse lay flat, lifeless and flat, 

And, by the holy rood ! 

A man all light, a seraph-man, 490 

On every corse there stood. ' 

This seraph-band, each waved his hand : 

It was a heavenly sight! 

They stood as signals to the land, 

. Each one a lovely light; 

This seraph-band, each waved his hand, 

No voice did they impart— 

No voice ; but oh ! the silence sank 
Like music on my heart. 

But soon I heard the dash of oars, 500 

I heard the Pilot’s cheer : 

My head was turned perforce away, 

And I saw a boat appear. 
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The Pilot and the Pilots boy, 

I heard them coming fast : 

Dear Lord in Heaven ! it was a joy 
The dead man could not blast. 

I saw a third—I heard his voice : 

It is the Hermit good ! 

He singeth loud his godly hymns 510 

That he makes in the wood. 

He’ll shrieve my soul, he’ll wash away 
The Albatross’s blood.” 


The Hermit of 
the Wood. 


Part VII 

“ This Hermit good lives in that wood 
Which slopes down to the sea. 

How loudly his sweet voice he rears ! 
He loves to talk with marineres 
That come from a far countree. 


Approacheth 

the ship with 
wohder. 


He kneels at morn, and noon, and eve— 

He hath a cushion plump : 520 

It is the moss that wholly hides 
The rotted old oak-stump. 

The skiff-boat neared : I heard them talk, 

‘ Why, this is strange, I trow ! 

Where are those lights so many and fair, 
That signal made but now ? ’ 

4 Strange, by my faith ! ’ the Hermit said— 

4 And they answered not our cheer! 
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The planks looked warped ! and see those 
sails, 

How thin they are and sere ! f 530 

I never saw aught like to them, 

Unless perchance it were 

Brown skeletons of leaves that lag 
My forest-brook along; 

When the ivy-tod is heavy with snow, 

And the owlet whoops to the wolf below, 
That eats the she-wolf’s young.’ 

4 Dear Lord ! it hath a fiendish look— 

(The Pilot made reply) 

I am a-feared —Push on, push on ! ’ 540 

Said the Hermit cheerily. 


The ship 
.suddenly 
sinketh. 


The boat came closer to the ship, 

But I nor spake nor stirred ; 

The boat came close beneath the ship, 
And straight a sound was heard. 

Under the water it rumbled on, 

Still louder and more dread : 

It reached the ship, it split the bay ; 
The ship went down like lead. 


The ancient 
Mariner is sav ed 
in the Pilot’s 
boat. 


Stunned by that loud and dreadful sound, 550 
Which sky and ocean smote, 

Like one that hath been seven days drowned 
My body lay afloat; 

But swift as dreams, myself I found 
Within the Pilot’s boat. ’ * ! 
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Upon the whirl, where sank the ship, 
The boat spun round and round ; 

And all was still, save that the hill 
Was telling of the sound. 

I moved my lips—the Pilot shrieked 
And fell down in a fit; 

The holy Hermit raised his eyes, 

And prayed where he did sit. 

I took the oars : the Pilots boy, 

Who now doth crazy go, 

Laughed loud and long, and all the while 
His eyes went to and fro. 

4 Ha ! ha ! ’ quoth he. ‘ full plain I see, 
The Devil knows how to row.’ 


The ancient 
Mariner ear¬ 
nestly entreat- 
eth the Hermit 
to shrieve him ; 
and the penance 
of life falls on 
him. 


And ever and 
anon through¬ 
out his future 
life an agony 
comtraineth 
him to travel 
from land to 
land. 

C-E. 


And now, all in my own countree, 570 
I stood on the firm land ! 

The Hermit stepped forth from the boat, 
And scarcely he could stand. 

4 O shrieve me, shrieve me, holy man ! ’ 

The Hermit crossed his brow. 

Say quick,’ quoth he, ‘ I bid thee say— 
What manner of man art thou ? ’ 

Forthwith this frame pf mine was wrenched 
With a woful agony, 

Which forced me to begin my tale ; 580 

And then it left me free. 

Since then, at an uncertain hour, 

That agony returns : 

And till my ghastly tale is told, 

This heart within me burns. 
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‘ I pass, like night, from land to land ; 

I have strange power of speech ; 

That moment that his face I see, 

I know the man that must hear me : 

To him my tale I teach.’ 590 

‘ What loud uproar burst from that door ! 
The wedding-guests are there : 

But in the garden-bower the bride 
And bride-maids singing are : 

And hark the little vesper bell, 

Which biddeth me to prayer ! ’ 

‘ 0 Wedding-Guest ! this soul hath been 
Alone on a wide, wide sea : 

So lonely ’twas, that God himself 

Scarce seemed there to be.’ 500 


0 sweeter than the marriage-feast, 

’Tis sweeter far to me, 

To walk together to the kirk, 

With a goodly company !— 

To walk together to the kirk, 

And all together pray, 

White'each to his great Father bends, 
Old men, and babes, and loving friends 
And youths and maidens gay ! 


And to teach, by 
his awn ex¬ 
ample, love and 
reverence to all 
things that God 
made and 
loveth. 


Farewell, farewell ! but this I tell 
To thee, thou Wedding-Guest! 

He prayeth well, who loveth well 
Both man and bird and beast. 
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He prayeth best, who loveth best 
AH things both great and small ; 

For the dear God who loveth us! 

He made and loveth all.” 

The Mariner, whose eye is bright. 

Whose beard with age is hoar, 

Is gone : and now the Wedding-Guest 
Turned from the bridegrooms door. 

He went like one that hath been stunned, 
And is of sense forlorn : 

A sadder and a wiser man, 

He rose the morrow mom. 


Kubla Khan 

OR, A VISION IN A DREAM 
A FRAGMENT 

Composed May, 1798—Published with Christabel, 1816. 

In Xanadu did Kubla Khan 
A stately pleasure-dome decree : 

Where Alph, the sacred river, ran 
Through caverns measureless to man 
Down to a sunless sea. 

So twice five miles of fertile ground 
With walls and towers were girdled round : 

And there were gardens bright with sinuous rills, 

Where blossom’d many an incense-bearing tree ; 

And here were forests ancient as the hills. 

Enfolding sunny spots of greenery. 

But, O, that deep romantic chasm which slanted 
Down the green hill athwart a cedarn cover! 

A savage place ! as holy and enchanted 
As e’er beneath a waning moon was haunted 
By woman wailing for her demon-lover ! 

And from this chasm, with ceaseless turmoil seething, 

As if this earth in fast thick pants were breathing, 

A mighty fountain momently was forced ; 

Amid whose swift half-intermitted burst 
Huge fragments vaulted like rebounding hail, 

Or chaffy grain beneath the thresher’s flail : 


kubla khan 


And ’mid these dancing rocks at once and ever 
It flung up momently the sacred river. 

Five miles meandering with a mazy motion 
Through wood and dale the sacred river ran, 
Then reach’d the caverns measureless to man, 
And sank in tumult to a lifeless ocean : 

And ’mid this tumult Kubla heard from far 
Ancestral voices prophesying war ! 

The shadow of the dome of pleasure - 
Floated midway on the waves ; 

Where was heard the mingled measure 
From the fountain and the caves. 1 

It was a miracle of rare device, 

A sunny pleasure-dome with caves of ice ! 

A damsel with a dulcimer 
In a vision once I saw : 

It was an Abyssinian maid. 

And on her dulcimer she play’d. 

Singing of Mount Abora. 

Could I revive within me, 

Her symphony and song, 

To such a deep delight ’twould win me, 

That with music loud and long, 

I would build that dome in air, 

That sunny dome ! those caves of ice ! 

And all who heard should see them there, 

And all should cry, Beware ! Beware ! 

His flashing eyes, his floating hair ! 

Weave a circle round him thrice, 

And close your eyes with holy dread, 

For he on honey-dew hath fed, 

And drunk the milk of Paradise. 




Christabel 

Composed 1797, 1800—Published 1816 

Part I 

Tis the middle of night by the castle clock, 
And the owls have awakened the crowing cock ; 

Tu—whit!-Tu—whoo ! 

And hark, again ! the crowing cock, 

How drowsily it crew. 

Sir Leoline, the Baron rich, 

Hath a toothless mastiff bitch ; 

From her kennel beneath the rock 
She maketh answer to the clock, 

Four for the quarters, and twelve for the hour ; 
Ever and aye, by shine and shower, 

Sixteen short howls, not over loud ; 

Some say, she sees my lady's shroud. 

Is the night chilly and dark ? 

The night is chilly, but not dark. 

The thin gray cloud is spread on high, 

It covers but not hides the sky. 

The moon is behind, and at the full; 

And yet she looks both small and dull. 

The night is chill, the cloud is gray : 

’Tis a month before the month of May, 

And the Spring comes slowly up this way. 
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The lovely lady, Christabel, 

Whom her father loves so well, 

What makes her in the wood so late, 

A furlong from the castle gate ? 

She had dreams all yesternight 
Of her own betrothed knight; 

And she in the midnight wood will pray 
For the weal of her lover that’s far away. 

She stole along, she nothing spoke, 

The sighs she heaved were soft and low, 
And naught was green upon the oak 
But moss and rarest mistletoe : 

She kneels beneath the huge oak tree, 

And in silence prayeth she. 

The lady sprang up suddenly. 

The lovely lady, Christabel ! 

It moaned as near, as near can be, 

But what it is she cannot tell.— 

On the other side it seems to be. 

Of the huge, broad-breasted, old oak tree. 

The night is chill ; the forest bare ; 

Is it the wind that moaneth bleak ? 

There is not wind enough in the air 
To move away the ringlet curl 
From the lovely lady’s cheek— 

There is not wind enough to twirl 
The one red leaf, the last of its clan, 

That dances as often as dance it can, 
Hanging so light, and hanging so high, 

On the topmost twig that looks up at the sky. 


CHRISTABEL 


Hush, beating heart of Christabel ! 

Jesu, Maria, shield her well ! 

She folded her arms beneath her cloak. 

And stole to the other side of the oak. 

What sees she there ? 

There she sees a damsel bright, 

Drest in a silken robe of white, 

That shadowy in the moonlight shone : 

The neck that made that white robe wan. 

Her stately neck, and arms were bare ; 

Her blue-veined feet unsandal’d were, 

And wildly glittered here and there 
The gems entangled in her hair. 

I guess, ’twas frightful there to see 
A lady so richly clad as she— 

Beautiful exceedingly ! 

Mary mother, save me now ! 

(Said Christabel,) And who art thou? 

The lady strange made answer meet, 

And her voice was faint and sweet :— 

Have pity on my sore distress, 

I scarce can speak for weariness : 

Stretch forth thy hand, and have no fear ! 

Said Christabel, How earnest thou here ? 

And the lady, whose voice was faint and sweet. 
Did thus pursue her answer meet :— 

My sire is of a noble line, 

And my name is Geraldine : 

Five warriors seized me yestermorn, 
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Me, even me, a maid forlorn : 

They choked my, cries with force and fright, 
And tied me on a palfrey white. 

The palfrey was as fleet as wind, 

« 

And they rode furiously behind. 

They spurred amain, their steeds were white 
And once we crossed the shade of night. 

As sure as Heaven shall rescue me, 

I have no thought what men they be ; 

Nor do I know how long it is 
(For I have lain entranced I wis) 

Since one, the tallest of the five, 

Took me from the palfrey’s back, 

A weary woman, scarce alive. 

Some muttered words his comrades spoke : 
He placed me underneath this oak ; 

He swore they would return with haste ; 
Whither they went I cannot tell— 

I thought I heard, some minutes past, 
Sounds as of a castle bell. 

Stretch forth thy hand (thus ended she), 

And help a wretched maid to flee. 

Then Christabel stretched forth her hand, 
And comforted fair Geraldine : 

O well, bright dame ! may you command 
The service of Sir Leoline ; 

And gladly our stout chivalry 
Will he send forth and friends withal 
To guide and guard you safe and free 
Home to your noble fathers hall. 


CHRIST ABEL 


She rose : and forth with steps they passed 
That strove to be, and were not, fast. 

Her gracious stars the lady blest, 

And thus spake on sweet Christabel : 

All our household are at rest, 

The hall as silent as the cell ; 

Sir Leoline is weak in health, 

And may not well awakened be. 

But we will move as if in stealth, 

And I beseech your courtesy, 

This night, to share your couch with me. 

They crossed the moat, and Christabel 
Took the key that fitted well ; 

A little door she opened straight, 

Ail in the middle of the gate ; 

The gate that was ironed within and without, 
Where an army in battle array had marched out. 
The lady sank, belike through pain, 

And Christabel with might and main 
Lifted her up, a weary weight, 

Over the threshold of the gate : 

Then the lady rose again, 

And moved, as she were not in pain. 

So free from danger, free from fear, 

They crossed the court : right glad they were. 

And Christabel devoutly cried 
To the lady by her side, 

Praise we the Virgin all divine 

Who hath rescued thee from thy distress ! 

Alas, alas ! said Geraldine, 

I cannot speak for weariness. 
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So free from danger, free from fear, 

They crossed the court : right glad they were. 

Outside her kennel, the mastiff old 
Lay fast asleep, in moonshine cold. 

The mastiff old did not awake, 

Yet she an angry moan did make! 

And what can ail the mastiff bitch ? 

Never till now she uttered yell 
Beneath the eye of Christabel. 

Perhaps it is the owlet's scritch : 

For what can ail the mastiff bitch ? 

They passed the hall, that echoes still, 

Pass as lightly as you will ! 

The brands were flat, the brands were dying. 
Amid their own white ashes lying ; 

But when the lady passed, there came 
A tongue of light, a fit of flame ; 

And Christabel saw the lady’s eye, 

And nothing else saw she thereby, 

Save the boss of the shield of Sir Leoline tall, 
Which hung in a murky old niche in the wall. 

0 softly tread, said Christabel, 

My father seldom sleepeth well. • 

Sweet Christabel her feet doth bare. 

And jealous of the listening air 
They steal their way from stair to stair. 

Now in glimmer, and now in gloom, 

And now they pass the Baron's room, 

As still as death, with stifled breath ! 

And now have reached her chamber door ; 
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And now doth Geraldine press down 
The rushes of the chamber floor. 

The moon shines dim in the open air, 

And not a moonbeam enters here. 

But they without its light can see 
The chamber carved so curiously. 

Carved with figures strange and sweet, 

All made out of the carver’s brain, 

For a lady’s chamber meet : 

The lamp with twofold silver chain 
Is fastened to an angel’s feet. 

The silver lamp burns dead and dim ; 

But Christabel the lamp will trim. 

% 

She trimmed the lamp, and made it bright, 
And left it swinging to and fro, 

While Geraldine, in wretched plight, 

Sank down upon the floor below. 

O weary lady, Geraldine, 

I pray you, drink this cordial wine ! 

It is a wine of virtuous powers; 

My mother made it of wild flowers. 

And will your mother pity me, 

Who am a, maiden most forlorn ? 

Christabel answered—Woe is me ! 

She died the hour that I was bom. 

I have heard the grey-haired friar tell 
How on her death-bed she did say, 

That she should hear the castle-bell 
Strike twelve upon my wedding-day. 

O mother dear ! that thou wert here ! 

I would, said Geraldine, she were ! 
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But soon with altered voice, said she— 

‘ Off, wandering mother! Peak and pine 
I have power to bid thee flee.’ 

Alas ! what ails poor Geraldine ? 

Why stares she with unsettled eyes ? 

Can she the bodiless dead espy? 

And why with hollow voice cries she, 

‘ Off, woman, off ! this hour is mine— 
Though thou her guardian spirit be. 

Off, woman, off ! ’tis given to me.’ 

Then Christabel knelt by the lady’s side. 
And raised to heaven her eyes so blue— 
Alas ! said she, this ghastly ride— 

Dear lady ! it hath wildered you ! 

The lad y wiped her moist cold brow, 

And faintly said, ‘ ’tis over now ! ’ 

Again the wild-flower wine she drank : 

Her fair large eyes ’gan glitter bright. 

And from the floor whereon she sank, 

The lofty lady stood upright : 

She was most beautiful to see, 

Like a lady of a far countree. 

And thus the lofty lady spake— 

‘ All they who live in the upper sky, 

Do love you. holy Christabel ! 

And you love them, and for their sake 
And for the good which me befel, 

Even I in my degree will try, 

Fair maiden, to requite you well. 

But now unrobe yourself: for I 
Must pray, ere yet in bed I lie.’ 


CHRISTABEL 


Quoth Christabel. So let it be ! 

And as the lady bade, did she. 

Her gentle limbs did she undress, 

And lay down in her loveliness. 

But through her brain of weal and woe 
So many thoughts moved to and ‘fro. 
That vain it were her lids to close ; 

So half-way from the bed she rose. 
And on her elbow did recline 
To look at the lady Geraldine. 

Beneath the lamp the lady bowed, 

And slowly rolled her eyes around ; 
Then drawing in her breath aloud, 

Like one that shuddered, she unbound 
The cincture from beneath her breast : 
Her silken robe, and inner vest, 

• Dropt to her feet, and full in view, 
Behold ! her bosom and half her side— 
A sight to dream of, not to tell ! 

O shield her ! shield sweet Christabel ! 

Yet Geraldine nor speaks nor stirs ; 

Ah ! what a stricken look was hers ! 
Deep from within she seems half-way 
To lift some weight with sick assay, 
And eyes the maid and seeks delay 
Then suddenly, as one defied, 

Collects herself in scorn and pride, 

And lay down by the Maiden’s side !— 
And in her arms the maid she took 
Ah wel-a-day l 
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And with low voice and doleful look 265 

These words did say : 

‘ In the touch of this bosom there worketh a spell, 

Which is lord of thy utterance, Christabel! 

Thou knowest to-night, and wilt know to-morrow, 

This mark of my shame, this seal of my sorrow ; 270 

But vainly thou warrest, 

For this is alone in 
Thy power to declare, 

That in the dim forest 

Thou heard’st a low moaning, 275 

And found’st a bright lady, surpassingly fair; 

And didst bring her home with thee in love and in charity, 
To shield her and shelter her from the damp air/ 

The Conclusion to Part I 
It was a lovely sight to see 

The lady Christabel, when she 280 

Was praying at the old oak tree. 

Amid the jagged shadows 
Of mossy leafless boughs. 

Kneeling in the moonlight, 

To make her gentle vows ; 285 

Her slender palms together prest. 

Heaving sometimes on her breast ; 

Her face resigned to bliss or bale— 

Her face, oh call it fair, not pale, 

And both blue eyes more bright than clear, 290 

Each about to have a tear. 

t 

With open eyes (ah woe is me !) 

Asleep, and dreaming fearfully, 

Fearfully dreaming, yet. I wis, 
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Dreaming that alone, which is— 

O sorrow and shame ! Can this be she. 
The lady, who knelt at the old oak tree ? 
And Io ! the worker of these harms, 

That holds the maiden in her arms. 

Seems to slumber still and mild. 

As a mother with her child. 

A star hath set, a star hath risen, 

O Geraldine ! since arms of thine 
Have been the lovely lady’s prison. 

O Geraldine ! one hour was thine— 

Thou’st had thy will ! By taim and rill. 
The night-birds all that hour were still. 

But now they are jubilant anew. 

From cliff and tower, tu—whoo ! tu—whoo 
Tu—whoo ! tu—whoo ! from wood and fell 

And see ! the lady Christabel 
Gathers herself from out her trance ; 

Her limbs relax, her countenance 
Grows sad and soft ; the smooth thin lids 
Close o’er her eyes ; and tears she sheds— 
Large tears that leave the lashes bright ! 
And oft the while she seems to smile 
As infants at a sudden light! 

"Yea she doth smile, and she doth weep, 

Like a youthful hermitess, 

Beauteous in a wilderness, 

Who, praying always, prays in sleep. 

And, if she move unquietly, 

Perchance, ’tis but the blood so free 
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Comes back and tingles in her feet. 

No doubt, she hath a vision sweet. 
What if her guardian spirit ’twere, 
What if she knew her mother near ? 
But this she knows, in joys and woes, 
That saints will aid if men will call : 
For the blue sky bends over all! 

Part II 

Each matin bell, the Baron saith, 
Knells us back to a world of death. 
These words Sir Leoline first said, 
When he rose and found his lady dead 
These words Sir Leoline will say 
Many a morn to his dying day ! 

And hence the custom and law began 
That still at dawn the sacristan, 

Who duly 4 pulls the heavy bell, 

Five and forty beads must tell 
Between each stroke—a warning knell, 
Which not a soul can choose but hear 
From Bratha Head to Wyndermere. 

Saith Bracy the bard, So let it knell ! 
And let the drowsy sacristan 
Still count as slowly as he can ! 

There is no lack of such, I ween, 

As well fill up the space between. 

In Langdale Pike and Witch’s Lair, 

And Dungeon-ghyll so foully rent, 

With ropes of rock and bells of air 
Three sinful sextons' ghosts are pent, 
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Who all give back, one after t'other. 

The death-note to their living brother ; 
And oft too, by the knell offended. 

Just as their one ! two ! three ! is ended. 
The devil mocks the doleful tale 
With a merry peal from Borodale. 

The air is still ! through mist and cloud 
That merry peal comes ringing loud ; 
And Geraldine shakes off her dread. 

And rises lightly from the bed ; 

Puts on her silken vestments white. 

And tricks her hair in lovely plight, 

And nothing doubting of her spell 
Awakens the lady Christabel. 

‘ Sleep you, sweet lady Christabel ? 

I trust that you have rested well/ 

And Christabel awoke and spied 
The same who lay down by her side— 

O rather say, the same whom she 
Raised up beneath the old oak tree ! 

Nay, fairer yet ! and yet more fair ! 

For she belike hath drunken deep 
Of all the blessedness of sleep ! 

And while she spake, her looks, her air 
Such gentle thankfulness declare, 

That (so it seemed) her girded vests 
Grew tight beneath her heaving breasts. 

‘ Sure I have sinn’d ! ’ said Christabel. 

‘ Now heaven be praised if all be well ! ’ 
And in low faltering tones, yet sweet. 

Did she the lofty lady greet 
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With such perplexity of mind 
As dreams too lively leave behind. 

0 

So quickly she rose, and quickly arrayed 
Her maiden limbs, and having prayed 
That He, who on the cross did groan, 
Might wash away her sins unknown, 

She forthwith led fair Geraldine 
To meet her sire, Sir Leoline. 

The lovely maid and the lady tall 
Are pacing both into the hall 
And pacing on through page and groom, 
Enter the Baron’s presence-room. 

The Baron rose, and while he prest 
His gentle daughter to his breast, 

With cheerful wonder in his eyes 
The lady Geraldine espies, 

And gave such welcome to the same, 

As might beseem so bright a dame ! 

But when he heard the lady’s tale, 

And when, she told her father’s name, 
Why waxed Sir Leoline so pale, 
Murmuring o’er the name again, 

Lord Roland de Vaux of Tryermaine ? 

Alas ! they had been friends in youth ; 
But whispering tongues can poison truth : 
And constancy lives in realms above ; 
And life is thorny ; and youth is vain ; 
And to be wroth with one we love 
Doth work like madness in the brain. 
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And thus it chanced, as I divine, 

With Roland and Sir Leoline. 

Each spake words of high disdain 
And insult to his heart s best brother : 
They parted—ne er to meet again ! 

But never either found another 

To free the hollow heart from paining— 

They stood aloof, the scars remaining, 

Like cliffs which had been rent asunder ; 

A dreary sea now flows between ;_ 

But neither heat, nor frost, nor thunder, 
Shall wholly do away, I ween, 

The marks of that which once hath been. 

Sir Leoline, a moment's space, 

Stood gazing on the damsel’s face : 

And the youthful Lord of Tryermaine 
Came back upon his heart again. 

O then the Baron forgot his age, 

His noble heart swelled high with rage ; 

He swore by the wounds in Jesu’s side 
He would proclaim it far and wide, 

With trump and solemn heraldry, 

That they, who thus had wronged the dame, 
Were base as spotted infamy ! 

4 And if they dare deny the same, 

My herald shall appoint a week, 

And let the recreant traitors seek 
My tourney court—that there and then 
I may dislodge their reptile souls 
Erom the bodies and forms of men ! ’ 

He spake : his eye in lightning rolls ! 
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For the lady was ruthlessly seized : and he kenned 
In the beautiful lady the child of his friend ! 

And now the tears were on his face, 

And fondly in his arms he took 
Fair Geraldine, who met the embrace, 

Prolonging it with joyous look. 

Which when she viewed, a vision fell 
Upon the soul of Christabel, 

The vision of fear, the touch and pain ! 

She shrunk and shuddered, and saw again— 

(Ah, woe is me ! Was it for thee, 

Thou gentle maid ! such sights to see ?) 

Again she saw that bosom old, 

Again she felt that bosom cold, 

And drew in her breath with a hissing sound : 
Whereat the Knight turned wildly round. 

And nothing saw, but his own sweet maid 
With eyes upraised, as one that prayed. 

The touch, the sight, had passed away, 

And in its stead that vision blest, 

Which comforted her after-rest 
While in the lady’s arms she lay, 

Had put a rapture in her breast. 

And on her lips and o’er her eyes 
Spread smiles like light ! 

With new surprise, 

‘ What ails then my beloved child ? ’ 

The Baron said—His daughter mild 
Made answer, ‘ All will yet be well ! ’ 

I ween, she had no power to tell 
Aught else : so mighty was the spell. 
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Vet he, who saw this Geraldine, 

Had deemed her sure a thing divine : 

Such sorrow with such grace she blended; 

As if she feared she had offended 
Sweet Christabel. that gentle maid ! 

.And with such lowly tones she prayed 
She might be sent without delay 
Home to her father’s mansion. 

M . * Nay ! 

Nay. by my soul ! ’ said Leoline. 

Ho ! Bracy the bard, the charge be thine I 

Go thou, with music sweet and loud, 

And take two steeds with trappings proud. 

And take the youth whom thou lov’st best 

To bear thy harp, and learn thy song, 

And clothe you both in solemn vest, 

And over the mountains haste along. 

Lest wandering folk, that are abroad, 

Detain you on the valley road. 

4 And when he has crossed the Irthing flood. 

My merry bard ! he hastes, he hastes 
Up Knorren Moor, through Halegarth Wood, 

And reaches soon that castle good 

Which stands and threatens Scotland's wastes. 

Bard Bracy ! bard Bracy ! your horses are fleet, 
Ye must ride up the hall, your music so sweet, 
More loud than your horses’ echoing feet ! 

And loud and loud to Lord Roland call, 

Thy daughter is safe in Langdale hall ! 

Thy beautiful daughter is safe and free— 

Sir Leoline greets thee thus through me ! 
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He bids thee come without delay 
With all thy numerous array 
And take thy lovely daughter home : 

And he will meet thee on the way 
With all his numerous array 
White with their panting palfreys’ foam : 
And, by mine honour ! I will say 
That I repent me of the day 
When I spake words of fierce disdain 
To Roland de Vaux of Tryermaine !— 
—For since that evil hour hath flown, 
Many a summer’s sun hath shone ; 

Yet ne’er found I a friend again 
Like Roland de Vaux of Tryermaine.’ 

The lady fell, and clasped his knees, 

Her face upraised, her eyes o’erflowing ; 
And Bracy replied, with faltering voice. 
His gracious Hail on all bestowing !— 

‘ Thy words, thou sire of Christabel, 

Are sweeter than my harp can tell ; 

Yet might I gain a boon of thee, 

This day my journey should not be. 

So strange a dream hath come to me, 

That I had vowed with music loud 
To clear yon wood from thing unblest. 
Warned by a vision in my rest ! 

For in my sleep I saw that dove. 

That gentle bird, whom thou dost love. 

And call’st by thy own daughters name— 
Sir Leoline ! I saw the same 
Fluttering, and uttering fearful moan. 
Among the green herbs in the forest alone. 
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Which when I saw and when I heard. 

I wonder’d what might ail the bird ; 

For nothing near it could I see. 

Save the grass and green herbs underneath the old tree. 


‘And in my dream methought I went 
To search out what might there be found ; 
And what the sweet bird’s trouble meant. 
That thus lay fluttering on the ground. 

I went and peered, and could descry 
No cause for her distressful cry ; 

But yet for her dear lady’s sake 
I stooped, methought, the dove to take. 
When lo ! I saw a bright green snake 
Coiled around its wings and neck. 

Green as the herbs on which it couched, 
Close by the dove’s its head it crouched ; 
And with the dove it heaves and stirs, 
Swelling its neck as she swelled hers ! 

I woke ; it was the midnight hour, 

The clock was echoing in the tower ; 

But though my slumber was gone by. 

This dream it would not pass away— 

It seems to live upon my eye ! 

And thence I vowed this self-same day 
With music strong and saintly song 
To wander through the forest bare, 

Lest aught unholy loiter there.’ 
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Thus Bracy said : the Baron, the while. 

Half-listening heard him with a smile ; 565 

Then turned to Lady Geraldine. 

His eyes made up of wonder and love ; 
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And said in courtly accents fine, 

‘Sweet maid, Lord Roland’s beauteous dove, 

With arms more strong than harp or song, 

Thy sire and I will crush the snake ! ’ 

He kissed her forehead as he spake, 

And Geraldine in maiden wise 
Casting down her large bright eyes, 

With blushing cheek and courtesy fine 
She turned her from Sir Leoline ; 

Softly gathering up her train, 

That o’er her right arm fell again ; 

And folded her arms across her chest, 

And couched her head upon her breast, 

And looked askance at Christabel- 

Jesu, Maria, shield her well ! 

A snake’s small eye blinks dull and shy ; 

And the lady’s eyes they shrunk in her head. 

Each shrunk up to a serpent’s eye, 

And with somewhat of malice, and more of dread, 
At Christabel she looked askance !— 

One moment—and the sight was fled ! 

But Christabel in dizzy trance 
Stumbling on the unsteady ground 
Shuddered aloud, with a hissing sound ; 

And Geraldine again turned round, 

And like a thing, that sought relief. 

Full of wonder and full of grief. 

She rolled her large bright eyes divine 
Wildly on Sir Leoline. 
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The maid, alas ! her thoughts are gone, 
She nothing sees—no sight but one ! 
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The maid, devoid of guile and sin, 

I know not how, in fearful wise. 

So deeply had she drunken in 
That look, those shrunken serpent eyes. 
That all her features were resigned 
To this sole image in her mind : 

And passively did imitate 

That look of dull and treacherous hate ! 

And thus she stood, in dizzy trance, 

Still picturing that look askance 
With forced unconscious sympathy 

Full before her father’s view_ 

As far as such a look could be 
* In eyes so innocent and blue I 

And when the trance was o’er, the maid 
Paused awhile, and inly prayed : 

Then falling at the Baron’s feet, 

By my mother s soul do I entreat 
That thou this woman send away ! ’ 

She said : and more she could not say : 
For what she knew she could not tell, 
O’er-mastered by the mighty spell. 

Why is thy cheek so wan and wild, 

Sir Leoline? Thy only child 
Lies at thy feet, thy joy, thy pride. 

So fair, so innocent, so mild ; 

The same, for whom thy lady died ! 

O by the pangs of her dear mother 
Think thou no evil of thy child ! 

For her, and thee, and for no other. 

She prayed the moment ere she died : 
Prayed that the babe for whom she died, 
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Might prove her dear lord’s joy and pride! 
That prayer her deadly pangs beguiled, 

Sir Leoline! 

And wouldst.thou wrong thy only child, 
Her child and thine? 

Within the Baron’s heart and brain 
If thoughts, like these, had any share, 

They only swelled his rage and pain, 

And did but work confusion there. 

His heart was cleft with pain and rage, 

His cheeks they quivered, his eyes were wild, 
Dishonoured thus in his old age ; 
Dishonoured by his only child. 

And all his hospitality 
To the wronged daughter of his friend 
By more than woman's jealousy 
Brought thus to a disgraceful end— 

He rolled his eye with stern regard 
Upon the gentle minstrel bard, 

And said in tones abrupt, austere— 

4 Why, Bracy ! dost thou loiter here ? 

I bade thee hence ! ’ The bard obeyed ; 

And turning from his own sweet maid, 

The aged knight, Sir Leoline, 

Led forth the lady Geraldine ! 

The Conclusion to Part II 

A little child, a limber elf, 

Singing, dancing to itself, 

A fairy thing with red round cheeks, 

That always finds, and never seeks, 
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Makes such a vision to the sight 
As fills a father's eyes with light; 

And pleasures flow in so thick and’ fast 
Upon his heart, that he at last 
Must needs express his love’s excess 
With words of unmeant bitterness. 
Perhaps ’tis pretty to force together 
Thoughts so all unlike each other ; 

To mutter and mock a broken charm, 
To dally with wrong that does no ham. 
Perhaps tis tender too and pretty 
At each wild word to feel within 
A sweet recoil of love and pity. 

And what, if in a world of sin 
(O sorrow and shame should this be true 
Such giddiness of heart and brain 
Comes seldom save from rage and pain, 
So talks as it’s most used to do. 
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the rime of the ancient mariner 

Analysis. 

. P , AR J. 1 , (U - 1-821 • An Ancient Mariner with a grey beard 

feast fd en hl eye ’ meCtS f th n ree y<>Ung perSOnS going to a ' veddin £- 
east, and holding one of them by the power of his eye in spite 

of his impatient unwillingness, narrates to him the story of his 
strange adventure on the sea. He begins by describing the com¬ 
mencement of his voyage in the ship in beautiful weather till 
they reached the Equator. Thereafter a fierce gale suddenly 

W, th N ° rthem SldeS ’ driving thdr vesseI t0 the extreme 
h m the regions of ‘ mist and snow' where for long they 

were stranded in fields of ice, and where there was no sign of 

' T he ,. aPPe f ra " Ce ° f a huge sea-bird—an Albatross, how- 
ever, heralded the breaking up of the ice and their safe passage 

out of this zone of danger with a favourable Southern wind taking 
them towards the North. For nine days this bird of good omen 
ept following the ship, responding to the call of the sailors lor 
ood or for play till the speaker (the Ancient Mariner) took it 
into his head to kill the bird with his cross-bow. 

f . PA 7 11 83-142} • The favourable South wind persisted, but 

the atmosphere continued foggy and the sailors missed the bird 

and out a ® ainst the Ancient Mariner for 

having killed the bird that had brought them good luck. When 

however the mist cleared away and the sun shone in all its 
gory, they thought the bird was an ill-omened bird and their 
companion had done well to kill it. For sometime the ship con- 
mued smoothly on its course in excellent weather till there was 
a sudden drop in the wind and the ship was becalmed in a tro¬ 
pical region Surrounded on all sides by slimy waters, the sai¬ 
lors suffered from the agonies of a scorching thirst and lost all 
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power of speech. They felt that some Spirit of the Southern 
seas was following them and had brought them to this 1 state. 
Now they cast looks of horror on the Ancient Mariner, and 
hung the dead body of the Albatross round his neck. 

Part III (11. 143-223) Life was unbearable. The Ancient 
Mariner and his mates had a most weary and agonising time of 
it till the Hero saw ‘ a something in the Western sky’ which 
approaching nearer assumed a ‘ certain shape or vessel which 
‘ plunged and tacked and veered ’—and to, be able to hail it the 
Ancient Mariner bit his arm to suck in his own blood and ex¬ 
claimed ' A sail !—A sail ! ’—But to everyone’s horror, the mys¬ 
terious ship did not turn about to come to their relief; but mov¬ 
ing without wind or tide came suddenly in front of the setting 
sun and appeared like the grating of a dungeon through which 
was peering the broad and radiant face of the setting sun. On 
its nearer approach it revealed two sole inmates, a Female Mon- 
ster-the Nightmare, Life-in-Death (with red lips, yellow 
hair and leprous skin) and her companion—Death. The two 
were playing at dice (for the soul of the Ancient Mariner) and 
their game ended in the victory of the former. Soon after, 
suddenly, the sun descended and darkness prevailed over all the 
region—the crescent moon followed up by a star an evil omen 
for the sailors—arose and all the companions of the Ancient 
Mariner dropped down one by one by his side. 

Part IV. (11. 224-291) The wedding-guest shrunk in terror from 
the Ancient Mariner and thought he was a spirit evil and fore¬ 
boding. The Ancient Mariner reassures him about his corporeal 
presence and proceeds to narrate to him of his extremely soli¬ 
tary life on the wide, wide sea, where he saw only ugly and loath¬ 
some objects around him. For full seven nights and days he re¬ 
mained in this wretched plight with the reproachful looks of his 
dead companion upon him. In this utter solitude and stagna¬ 
tion he longs for the gentle motion of the moon accompanied by 
one or two companion stars. Under the soft and subdued light 
of the moon he sees the water-snakes and comes to be interested 
in their beauty and joy of living. His heart is filled with sym¬ 
pathy for these creatures of God and quite unconsciously he bles¬ 
ses them; and immediately thereafter is restored to him his ca¬ 
pacity to pray ; and the heavy load of sin is lifted off his mind 
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Part V. (11. 292-409) Alter this came a gentle sleep to the 
Ancient Mariner. He is refreshed with a rain-fall ; all the pains 
of his body and mind disappear and he feels himself to be a blessed 
ghost. The bodies of his dead companions are animated by a 
troop of blessed angels who work out the vessel till dawn ; after 
that the> cluster round the mast of the vessel, pouring forth rich 
strains of heavenly music. The ship continues to move gently 
till mid-day when again it gets locked in at one point in the sea. 
But soon enough it starts into motion with sudden abruptness 
and the Ancient Mariner falls into a swoon. In a state of semi¬ 
consciousness he hears Two Voices, one saying to the other that 
the Ancient Mariner was the man who killed the innocent Alba¬ 
tross, the favourite of the presiding spirit of the Polar region. 
To this the other replies that he had done enough penance for 
his sin and would be still doing more. 

Part VI (11. 410-513) The second voice now explains that 
the ship is being driven forward by supernatural spirits. On 
awaking from his trance the Ancient Mariner finds the ship sail¬ 
ing smoothly in calm weather and becomes conscious of his dead 
companions regarding him with hard, reproachful looks (which 
they had at the time of death) and he cannot possibly take his 
eyes off them or engage in prayer. But soon enough this evil 
influence is destroyed and he is refreshed with the sight of the 
green sea and soft balmy breeze breathing over him from heaven ; 
and he beholds as in a joyous dream his own native land. The 
angels leave the dead bodies of his companions and appear in 
all their native glory. The Pilot’s boat with the Pilot, his boy 
and the saintly Hermit of the neighbouring forest, approaches 
him and he is comforted that he will now confess his sin and have 
his soul cleansed. 

Part VII. The Holy Hermit and his companions are struck 
with wonder at the strange appearance of the ship ; and when 
their boat reached the ship an awful sound issued from under the 
waters and reaching the ship divided the waters and the ship 
suddenly sinks down. The Ancient Mariner, however, is saved 
in the Pilot’s boat. His strange appearance, which bears the tra¬ 
ces of his terrible experiences, throws the Pilot into a fit and 
causes his boy to go crazy and even shakes the Holy Hermit 
so powerfully that he falls to praying as a protection from the 
evil one. Taking charge of the oars of the Pilot’s boat the An- 
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cient Mariner safely lands and earnestly implores the Hermit to 
hear the tale of his sin and grant him absolution. Thereafter 
he relates to the wedding-guest that the penance of his life has 
been to travel from land to land, and relate his story to those 
who he feels needs must listen to him. He now ends with an 
exhortation to the Wedding-Guest to remember that love towards 
God’9 creatures is the highest form of devotion. 

THE RIME OF THE ANCIENT MARINER 

The Latin motto, quoted from Burnet, as also the marginal 
commentary, did not appear in the Lyrical Ballads, but was first 
printed with the poem when it appeared in the collection of his 
works which Coleridge published in 1817 under the title of 
Sybiline Leaver. 

The Argument printed in the text is that which was prefixed to 
the poem in the first edition of the Lyrical Ballads in 1798. The 
form was altered in the second edition (1800) to that given be¬ 
low. In editions subsequent to this no argument was printed. 

77/C following is a translation of the motto : 

“ I can readily believe that there is in the universe a greater 
number of invisible than of visible beings. But who shall dec¬ 
lare to us the estate of all these, their ranks and kinships, their 
distinctive qualities, and the functions that they severally per¬ 
form ? Upon what task are they employed ? In what regions do 
they dwell ? The mind of man has ever sought to gain a know¬ 
ledge of these matters, but to that knowledge it has never fully 
attained. Meanwhile, I do not deny, it gives us pleasure now 
and then to contemplate in the mind, as if sketched in a pic¬ 
ture, the image of this larger and better world, lest the mind, 
becoming accustomed to the trifling details of every day life, grow 
too narrow, and sink entirely to trivial thoughts. Yet we must 
ai the same time keep watch upon truth, and maintain a dispas¬ 
sionate judgment, that we may distinguish certainty from uncer¬ 
tainty, day from night." 

Rime. This spelling is more correct than rhyme, as' is seen 
from the A. S. form. run. The ordinary spelling is really the 
result of a confusion between rime and rhythm, a word of Greek 
origin. 
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PART I 

1. 1. It is an ancient Mariner. This direct, abrupt beginning 
is a teature of ballad poetry, in which there is no unnecessary 
waste of words in description. 

ancient Mariner , the ‘old sea-faring man’ of the commentary. 

1. 2. three. The choice of the number is probably not a hap¬ 
hazard one. It is one of the numbers (three, five, seven, nine) 
to which a mystical or supernatural significance has become at¬ 
tached . 

1. 3. This abrupt commencement on the part of the speaker, 
without any preliminary phrase to introduce him or to lead us 
to expect his interposition, is a feature of ballad poetry. 

glittering eye. It is not improbable that this striking feature 
of the Mariner’s personality suggested itself to S. T. C. from 
the consciousness of the power of his own large grey eyes. 

1. 5. Bridegroom. The r of groom is intrusive. 

L 6. next of Kin. related, i.e. to the Bridegroom. 

1. 8. may'st. The pronoun is omitted by the guest in his im¬ 
patience ; he is irritated at being thus delayed. 

din : used here in a favourable sense—to denote the confused 
noise of the feast. 

1. 9. skinny hand. Hand devoid of flesh, rather thin. The 
Ancient Mariner bears all the signs of his terrible experience. 

1. 10. quoth : said 

1. 11. unhand, cf. un-fasten, untie. 

loon, worthless fellow, rogue, rascal. Shakespeare. Macbeth V 
iii. 11 : 

“The devil damn thee black, thou cream-faced loon.’’ 

1. 12. Eftsoons : soon after, immediately. 

1. 12. dropt. The fascination is now complete. There is no 
need to hold him by the hand any longer. The magic of the 
spell suffices. (1. 18). 

I. 15. and .... child. Children make good listeners, especi¬ 
ally of thrilling, strange stories. 

II. 15-16. These lines were contributed by Wordsworth. 

1. 16. his : the Wedding-Guest’s. 

1. 20. bright-eyed, now becomes a conventional, ornate epithet. 

11. 21-22. cleared .... drop : technical terms. Clear, pass be¬ 
yond. Drop, to put out to sea with the ebbing tide. 
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I. 23. kirk, church. A northern form used in Scottish ballads 
in Percy. 

II. 23-24. The repetition of the word “ below ” is one of Cole¬ 
ridge’s devices to emphasise an incident or a landscape, and is 
employed with rare effect. 

11. 25-28. No other verse, perhaps exhibits so strikingly as 
this the simplicity of the language employed in the poem. Every 
word is a monosyllable, and that of the simplest kind ; the order 
and thought are alike of the simplest. 

1. 25. upon the left : they are now sailing southwards. 

1. 30. As' they approach the equator, the sun becomes more 
nearly overhead. 

I. 31. The story so far has been but a plain, matter-of-fact 
narrative, and, in spite of the fascination exercised over him, the 
guest cannot conceal his irritation, when the sounds from the 
feast break in to remind him of his strange circumstances, though 
not with sufficient power to break the spell. But henceforth the 
dramatic element enters into the story, the listener is all atten¬ 
tion ; it does not even need the eye of the Mariner to hold him 
spell-bound when once the narrative has begun again ; the story 
by its' own power compels his interest ; we have no more in¬ 
terruptions from impatience, but only from horror and fear (79, 
224, 345); he ceases to struggle against the Mariner’s overmas¬ 
tering influence, and he ends by learning the great lesson, and 
of his own accord pays no regard to the revelry (620) which has 
no longer any attraction for him. 

bassoon : a wind instrument of deep bass note. 

II. 35-36. their .... goes .... minstrelsy. A curious combi¬ 
nation of singular and plural, but each part quite justifiable in 
point of grammar, as ‘ minstrelsy ’ is used in a collective sense, 
equivalent to minstrels. Minstrels were common at the courts of 
kings and lords in the middle ages. 

1. 41. Notice how intense the language now becomes, every 
word is full of meaning, not a superfluous word is used, and not a 
word is wanting which is necessary to complete the description. 

1. 41. he, the Storm is personified. 

1. 42. tyrannous : Shakespeare. Cymbeline, L IV. 36. 

“ Like the tyrannous breathing of the north."—Then it means 
overpowering, violent. 
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I. 45. prow : the fore part. bows. 

II. 45-50. Another complete picture (Cf. 20-24). 

1. 46. As who. as one who. 

1. 46. yell and blow. Shrill cries and deep sound. 

I. 4/. treads the shadow, can get no further ahead of his 
pursuer than the latter s' shadow reaches. 

II. 51-70. " The details of the voyage are all chronicled with 
such order and regularity, and there is such a diary-like air 
about the whole thing, that we accept it almost as if it were 
a series of extracts from a ship's log.” 

1. 55. drifts, of mist and snow. Drifts, used as a noun, means 
whatever is driven by a current. 

cliffs : cliffs. 

1. 56. sheen, brightness. Gleam, radiance. 


To ' sheen ’ dismal is an apparent contradiction, but on reflec¬ 
tion it will be seen that by their juxtaposition the effect of both 
words is' enhanced. This is a turn of speech known as oxy¬ 
moron ('foolish.’ in appearance. ' penetratingly clever. 1 when in¬ 
vestigated below the surface). 

1. 57. Shapes of men nor beast. Forms of men nor animals. 

1. 57. ken, usually ' known ’ ; here as frequently in Scots and 
Middle English, ‘descry,’ ‘discern.’ 

1. 58. all is simply intensive, as in such phrases as ‘ all aglow,’ 
‘all too late.’ 


1. 59. Just as the intense cold forms so marked a contrast with 
the fiery heat of the coming scene to which all this is but leading, 
so do these fearful noises prepare, by contrast, for the fearful 
silence to follow. 

I. 61. An onomatopoeic line, a formation of words from 
sounds that resemble those associated with the object or action 
to be named. 

1. 62. Swound : archaic but less correct form of ‘ swoon \ 
The British Critic for October 1799 says “ The author is not 
correctly versed in the old language which he undertakes to em¬ 
ploy. “ Noises of a swound '* and broad as a ” weft ’’ are both 
nonsensical.” But ” weft ” is a genuine Old Norse word mean¬ 
ing “something woven,” hence “woof”, and “swound” (from 
the O.E. word swindan — faint) is still in use in many parts of 
the country. 
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11 67-68. The Mariner gives what is, for him, a long account 
of the Albatross. There is probably a dramatic reason for this, 
the poet wishing to convey the impression that the Mariner 

shrinks from relating his crime. 

1. 69. with a thunder-fit : with a noise like thunder. 

1. 70. Here, too, the abruptness of the narration is very mark¬ 
ed. 

helmsman . steersman, the person at the tiller for managing the 
rudder of a ship. 

1. 75. shroud : i.e. the shrouds, the ropes reaching from the 
mast-head to the sides of the ship, to which they are secured. 
Their purpose was originally to help to support the masts. 

1. 76. vespers nine : 4 Vesper ’ here retains its original mean¬ 
ing, 4 evening.’ In Roman Catholic liturgy it is the sixth of the 
seven 44 hours ” which make up the daily office. It is generally 
recited between the hours of 4 and 6 p.m. The word is of Latin 
origin. 

nine : mystical number, v. 1. 2. 

1. 81. A bow fixed on a frame not unlike the stock of a mus¬ 
ket, on which it rested in a horizontal position. The arrow was 
shot by pulling a trigger. 


PART II. 

I. 83. They have now doubled Cape Horn. 

II. 83-85. Describe the rising and setting of the sun. 

1. 87. good . favourable. 

1. 88. sweet : of good omen. 

1. 90. hollo : (holloa) usually a call to hounds. Here it means 
the shout of the sailors calling to the bird. 

1. 91. The changing, variable attitude of his shipmates is note¬ 
worthy. They judge of the deed, and deem it good or bad, not 
on its merits or by any standard of right and wrong, but simply 
by the results it brings to them ; and as often as those omens 
change, so often do they change. 

1. 92. 'em : abbreviation for them. 

1. 93. averred : asserted, declared. 

1. 97. Nor dim nor red (hut) like God's own head : " The 
sunrise at sea is like the solemn apparition of one of the chief 
actors in the drama of crime and agony and expiation, and, 
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in the new sense of wonder with which we witness that oldest 
spectacle of the heavens, we can well believe in otliei miracles.” 
(Dowden). A critic declared it was unwarrantable to compare 
the sun to that which no man can conceive :—" like God’s own 
head," a simile which makes a reader shudder. Coleridge, who 
saw Nature as a symbol of God. was temporarily influenced by 
this criticism, and altered the phrase to “ an angel’s head,” but 
restored the original simile in the edition of 1817. 

I. 98. uprist : uprose. 

II. 103-6. a very fine stanza, both in the picture it forms for us 
and in the versification. Note the alliteration. 

1. 103. fair breeze : favourable. 

1. 104. The furrow .... free : an alternative line. Furrow refers 
to the line marked out in the water by the ship. 

1. 107. Down .... breeze : The breeze ceased to blow, fell. 

1. 111. a ho! and copper sky : gives the idea of dull, red heat. 

I. 115. Day after day, day after day : The repetition here gives 
the effect of prolonged monotony. 

II. 117-8. Two very famous lines ; a picture in themselves. 
Cf. The Inchcape Rock : 

“ No stir in the air. no stir in the sea. 

The ship was’ as still as still could be." etc. 

1. 123. The very deep did rot : Poetical exaggeration employed 
to convey the impression of the intensity cf the horror. 

1. 125. Two of the most gruesome lines ever written. 

1. 125. slimy : covered with slime, or oozy mud. 

1. 127. in reel and rout : comes to mean “ with a confused 
(rout) whirling (reel) motion,” as of a dance. 

1. 128. death-fires : The phosphorescent light which comes 
from certain ‘fire-fish.’ 

1. 131. assured were : were convinced of its reality. 

1. 132. the Spirit : the avenging Spirit of the South Pole, 
whose anger had been roused by the slaughter of the Albatross. 

plagued : worried, pestered. 

1. 133. Nine fathom deep : v. 76. 

1. 135. drought : continuous dry weather. 

1. 136. withered : dried, shrivelled. 

1. 138. soot : black powdery substance rising in the smoke of 
coal, wood etc. 
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1. 139. well-a-day : a confusion and mingling of the old Eng¬ 
lish exclamation of distress, wa-la-way and woe’s the day. 

evil looks : Apparently we are to take it that their misery is 
too great for actual reproaches in words, and their sufferings 
prevent their giving any other display of their hatred towards the 
cause of them than that of just hanging the dead bird round his 
neck. 


PART III. 

Of the whole poem the Third Part received the greatest care, 
and was the most thoroughly revised. 

1. .143. The introduction of the new incident is preceded by a 
brief resume of their terrible plight, emphasized by the repetition 
in 11. 145-6. 

1. 144. parched : dried. 

1. 144. glazed : with a glassy surface and appearance. 

1. 146. element : air. 

1. 148. A something : The vagueness and indefiniteness of the 
phrase is intended both to irdicate the Mariner's inability at first 
to distinguish the object clearly and definitely, and also to rouse 
our curiosity and interest as his undoubtedly had been at the 
first appearance. 

1. 149. speck : a small spot. The adjective little is meant to 
emphasise the smallness. 

1. 151. It approaches with a zig-zag motion, for, a? appears in 
due course, there is no crew to navigate it. 

tack : to change a ship's course abruptly to windward. 

veer : turn about. 

I. 152. certain shape : a definite form. The nearer the ship 
came, the clearer became the outlines. 

1. 152. / wist : T knew. 

1. 157. unslaked : unmoistened. 

black lips baked : notice the effective alliteration of labials. 

1. 158. nor .... nor ... : as often, for neither .... nor. 

1. 163. agape : on the gape, open-mouthed. 

i. 164. Gramercy : i.e. grand-merci, great thanks, many thanks. 

1. 166. as : as if. 

1. 168. weal : welfare, happiness. 
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11. 166-/0. The flash of joy changes abruptly, as the prose 
commentary points out, to horror. 

• The. .. .Rub : The ship came to a stable position as the 

lowest longitudinal timber on which a ship's frame is built up, 
was straightened out. 

1. 175. that strange shape : it is no longer called a ship : it is 
recognised as something supernatural. 

1. 177. straight : straightway, immediately. 

flecked : spotted, marked. 

1. 178. Heavens Mother : for the more usual ‘God's Mother’, 

the Mother of God, a title bestowed by the Church on the Vir¬ 
gin Mary. 

1. 179. dungeon-grate : grating, the skeleton ribs of the ship. 

1. 184. gossameres : the fine filmy threads seen floating in the 
air on summer evenings. 

1. 185. We now get the last touch in the heaping up of the 
horrors. 

I. 188. a Death : a skeleton. 

II. 190-3. This horrible, repelling description is- intended, by its 
contrasts, to express, as' does her name, the strangeness of her 
character ; red lips, yellow locks, leprous-white skin, Life-in- 
Death. 

1. 195. hulk : vessel. Naked means here bare. 

1. 196. Twain : two. 

I. 198. Whistles. Cf. Credulities Past and Present : “ Those 

who steer the pleasure-boats will not allow passengers to whistle ; 
a reason for this is given by an old sailor : " We only whistle 

while the wind is asleep, and then the breeze comes.’’ Life-in- 
Death seems to whistle for the strange breeze which moves the 
spectre-bark along. 

Thrice : A three-fold expression of emotion was common in 
the old ballads. Cf. Sir Catiline. “ And thrice she wept for 
woe. “ And thrice she deeply sighed.’’ The same partiality for 
the number three is to be traced in many early fairy-stories and 
folk-tales, e.g. The Three Bears. 

II. 199-202. Another very fine word-picture, of striking simpli¬ 
city. 

1. 199. Rim : outer edge, rush out : come forth suddenly. 
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1. 200. at one stride : in an instant, quickly. 

I. 201. It disappears as suddenly and as mysteriously as it 
had come. 

II. 204-205. The idea is that fear was slowly growing at his 
heart and this idea is emphasised by the simile of drinking, sip 
by sip, from a cup. 

1. 209. clomb : old strong preterite of ‘ climb ’. 

the eastern bar : the edge of the sea, the horizon. 

1. 210. horned : crescent-shaped. 

1. 212. by : ‘by the light of ’. 

star-dogged : ever pursued and followed by the star. It is a 
common superstition among sailors that something evil is about 
to happen whenever a star dogs the moon. 

1. 216. Death claims what he has won at the grim game of 
dice. 

1. 218. heavy thump : dull loud noise, made by a heavy body 
falling, lump, compact, shapeless mass. 

1. 223. Like the whizz of my cross-bow : A mind highly 
etrung and nervous interprets everything in the light of its own 
experience. Cf. Macbeth II, i :— 

Is this a dagger, which I see before me, 

The handle toward my hand?. 

There is no such thing : 

It is a bloody business which informs 
Thus to mine eyes. 

PART IV 

1. 224. Observe the tone and character of the guest’s inter¬ 
ruption. 

1. 226. lank : lean and tall. 

I. 227. ribbed : The waves of the ebbing tide leave on the 
sand ripple-like marks as they recede further and further. 

II. 232-233. The repetition is meant to bring out vividly the 
feeling of loneliness. 

1. 235. agony : intense pain. 

1. 236. His attitude is one of reproach towards' Death. 

1. 244. Prayer is impossible to one still impenitent. 

1. 247. my heart .... dust : The inability to pray made him 
feel all shrivelled up. 
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1. 254. reek : Literally steam, smoke ; 
odour. 



to exhale an offensive 


1* v * 215. The curse is, indeed, as the commentary 

notes, now working itself upon him. 

, 1 261 * Seven da ys* seven nights : The number seven has 
aiways been a number pre-eminently associated with mystery. 

11. 263-6. Another of the beautiful nature-pictures which the 
poem contains. 

1- 267 - bemocked : caused to be mocked. 

sultry main : not sea. 

1. 270. charmed : under a spell. 

1. 272 ff. These stanzas are intended to convey the lesson of 
the healing power of Nature. 

1. 275. elfish : suggesting both their weird, supernatural 
character or appearance, and also their playfulness' and joy. 

I. 276. hoary : white, in the moonlight. 

flakes : light fleecy turf or piece, especially of snow. 

II. 278-281. A passage singular both for its descriptive charm 
and for its bearing upon the story. 

1. 278. attire : dress. 


1. 279. 
1. 280. 
track : 

1. 283. 

1. 284. 
thoughts 


glossy : shiny. 

coded : twisted into spiral shape. 

continuous line showing where something has passed 
might : could. 


Their living beauty and their joy of life 
to the Mariner. 


suggest gentler 


1 286. Sure : Surely. 


PART V 

1. 292. oh, sleep! : The praises of sleep have often been sung 
with greater or less fancifulness by poets. 

1. 294. To Mary Queen : 4 Regina Coeli \ Queen of Heaven, is 
one of the titles regularly bestowed on the Virgin Mary. 

The silly buckets. Coleridge uses the word 44 silly ” in one of 
its obsolete senses. The old English 44 scelig ” = “ blessed ”, and 
later, happy”. In Chaucer, Spenser, Milton the word (sely) 
occurs with the meaning “ good ", 44 simple ”. Cf. Man of Law's 
Tale, where Chaucer speaks of 44 this sely, innocent Constance.” 
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Thence came the meaning “ empty-minded ”. This last meaning 
gave rise to the application of the words to things with the 
meaning “ empty.” It is in this last sense that Coleridge uses it. 

1. 302. dank : moist, damp. 

I. 303. drunken : obsolete as a participle. 

II. 303-4. These lines' give us the Mariner’s first thoughts and 
reflections when he awakes. 

1. 306. almost I thought : I almost thought. 

1. 308. a blessed ghost : no longer an unhappy, curse-torment¬ 
ed mortal. 

1. 310. a near : literally on near. 

1. 312. sere : dry, withered. 

1. 314. fire-flags : some electrical phenomena, lightnings, pos¬ 
sibly comets. 

sheen : bright. 

I. 317. wan : pale. 

II. 318-326. Lines noteworthy for their minute and sensitive 
appreciation of natural scenery, and the realistic description in 
the tersest and simplest of language. 

1. 319. sedge : the stiff rushes or reed-like grass. 

1. 325. jag : a break, division. The lightning was continuous. 

1. 333. had been : would have been. 

1. 344. he : as referring to the dead body. 

1. 348. corse : body. 

1. 349. troop : group. 

1. 351. clustered : gathered. 

1. ,352. their : i.e. the spirits'. 

1. 359. the sky-lark : the type of joy. 

1. 362. jargoning : the confused singing of the birds. 

1. 369. like [that] of, as of. 

1. 370. Coleridge describes the sound made by the breeze by- 
comparing it with the gurgling, gentle flow of a brook in June, 
when all is quiet and peaceful. The picture is accurate and 
simple, and therefore telling. 

1. 389. pawing : striking the ground with hoofs in impatience. 

1. 392. Cf. 1. 62. 

1. 394. 1 have not : I have not the power, I am not able. 

1. 396. discerned : distinguished plainly. 
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'• 397 ' Two *«*« : Justice and Mercy. 

1. 402. bideth : ij ves 

leaves°Ind : 3 SUgary subslan « found in the 

to God'- pC>m,ce '■ for his wrong-doing and his want ol love 
God s creatures shown in his shooting of the .Albatross. 

PART AT 

1- 411. response : answer. 

hil l ul^r 5 ^f‘ ,u blaSt '■ JUSt 3S 3 Slave is humble before 

.rs„ ■“ ihi «*" ■» 

1. 427. Or : or else. 

: cf. 267. 

is abated : is lessened, passes off. 

state of unconsciousness. 

charnel dungeon : a house of the dead 
Pong : the feeling of pain. 

spell : charm, magic power. 
snapt : broken. 

causes 54 ' "* *"* '' the tr3Ck * le — » the ripples that it 

lenit 457 ' m t ead ° W - Rale ■ Ga| e in the sense of bree Z e (not vio- 
lent) is quite common. %, ° 

!' I 70 „ C0U "! 1ee : P? leridge here employs the archaic form. 

nes steady Wo; u ' 2 '" 1 ° f eVerything ('smoothly,' silent- 

“ *•-«— 

I. 475. shadow : reflection. 

j' COl ° U ? : u Vivid t0uch of C0l0ur effect. 

* 489, the ho b 700 <1 : the cross of Christ 
of'angds. SeTaph - man ■ The “"PW® one of the nine orders 

an'v Ch • f aCh ° n \ a HghL Aubrey ' s Miscellanies : ” when 

over ST ? ,S , dr °T in the River Dee, there will appear 

do find Z h J T e c th l C ° rpSe is ’ a Hght ' b y which means they 
the body. Sacheverell, in his Account of the Isle ol 

on re ates that when thirteen men were lost, they had seen 


belated 
1. 429. 
trance : 
1. 435. 
1. 438. 

1. 442. 
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3o m any lights more towards the Churchyard, which was exactly 

the number of the drowned.” 

1 . 497. impart : here, ‘ give forth ‘ utter 

1 . 502. perforce : by force. 

1. 507. The dead men : that is, their presence. 

blast : injure, blight, destroy. 

1 512. shrieve : shrive, give absolution, cleanse. 


1. 524. 
1. 533, 
1. 535. 
1. 549. 


PART VII 

1. 514. This description of the Hermit (cf. 510, 511) is in¬ 
tended to inculcate a lesson similar to that of 11. 272 ff. 

1 . 523. skip-boat : a redundant compound. 
trow : think, believe. 

skeletons of leaves : a singularly appropriate simile. 
ivy-tod : ivy-bush. 

, The ship with its ghastly burden had to be got rid 

of somehow. Coleridge adopts the device of sinking it, crew and 

all. 

1 . 552. seven : cf. 261. 

] 559 telling of the sound : echoing. . 

560.' The Pilot shrieked. The horror of his experience has 

entered into the face of the Mariner, and his expression, as he 

prepares to speak, strikes terror into the Pilot s heart. 

1. 564. / took the oars. Every movement seems like the 

movement of some strange unearthly being. 

I 572 The Hermit stepped forth. Even the Holy Hermit is 

unstrung by what he has seen and heard, and especially by the 
look on the Hermit’s face. 

1 . 575. crossed : signed himself with the sign of the cross. 

1 591 The recurrence of the sounds of the feast serves, as 

before in the opening stanzas, the purpose of enforcing the reality 
of the setting of the story, and so of helping to create the im- 
piession of the reality of the story itself. 

1. 595. vesper bell : the bell ringing for evening service, v. 1. 76. 

1 597 ff. The Mariner’s/ powerful appeal is couched in langu¬ 
age of great tenderness and pathos. The Mariner contrasts his 
utter separation from God and Man with the social worship of 
God in the kirk, and he ends his tale with the idea that the 
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worship of God must be social. For perfect 

‘ S t0 * ove both man and beast. 

I. 619. hoar : Cf. 1. 276. 

sense : ‘ feeling \ 
deserted. 

sod : grave, serious. 


1. 623. 
forlorn 
1. 624. 
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kubla khan 

Analysis. 

2vS£ tr * - r: 

The pa'ace stood within an area of ten miles of level land s,„- 

: .•Sitisar&fi nzzzrz z 

olumes of water which produce the river Alph. This stream 

see';: ; n nd a at g W g nr nner f0r five mi,es PictuS 

scenes and at last fell into a quiet sea. Kubla Khan seemed to 

_ he tUmuIt of the ?tream ancestral voices prophesying 

In the pleasure-dome the poet in his vision saw once an Abys- 
siman maid playing on a dulcimer and singing of Mount Abora. 

to buM ,m th 6 T repr ° dUCe that music he be able 
Setic frenzy ^ pleaSure - dome in ^ ™dcr the stress of 

X a „c< du The present province of Shantung in China. 

of K , Ublai Khan ’ in Chinese Chi Toon - fodder 
ot the 20th Chinese dynasty, that of the Mongols or Yen He 

r « randson . of Chengiz Khan, and was proclaimed em- 
p or of Mongols in 1260, in succession to his brother Mongon- 
ruian. He reigned, at first, only in Mongolia and the countries 
nquered by Chengis-Khan ; but he invaded ’China in 1267, 
captured the Chinese emperor in 1270, and thus overthrew the 
Mng dynasty, which had ruled for 319 years. He extended his 
_ r . b ue ^ s °vcr Thibet, Pegu, Cochin-China, and formed the 
g eatest empire known in history, embracing the whole of Asia 
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and part of Europe, from the Dnieper to Japan. The grand 
dukes of Russia were among his tributaries. He patronized 
letters and encouraged agriculture, industry and commerce. Marco 
Polo passed seventeen years at his Court (Beeton.) 

Alph, Abora —these are Coleridges inventions, Alph being a 

river and Abora being a mountain. 

Abora may be Abora Yared, a mountain in Abyssinia. Abora 

is mentioned by Coventry Patmore in The Unknown Eros ; 
many ridged Abora. 

NOTES 
Stanza 1 : 

stately : splendid. 

Pleasure dome : a palace provided with a dome which was to 

serve for his enjoyment. 

Decree : order. 

sacred : secret, flowing through a lowly land. 

Ran : flowed. ^ . 

Caverns : caves, hollows. Rivers often flow for some length 

underground and appear again on the surface. 

Measureless to man : incapable of being measured by man. 
Down to a sunless sea : The river flowed down to the Sea never 

touched by the rays of the sun. 

Girdled round : enclosed, surrounded. Entire town were pro- 

tected by moats, walls, and forts provided with watch towers. 

sinuous rills : rivulets that pursued a winding course 

Blossom'd many an incense-bearing tree : Trees with fragran 

flowers bloomed. Coleridge's sensuous descriptions are accu- 

rate and revealing. 

'Forests ancient as the hills : old as the hills. Proverbial say. 
ing in English. It conveys the sense of great antiquity. 

Enfolding sunny spots of greenery : The meaning of this line 
becomes clear when read with the previous. The forests though 
of great age had small places within that were lit up by the rays 
of the sun and appeared green with verdure. 

* Stanza 2 : 

Deep romantic chasm which slanted down : an extremely beauti¬ 
ful ravine that sloped down.. 
athwart : across. 


» 
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1 - 

cedant cover : wood full of cedar trees 
savage : rustic. 

S^dST : aWe " nSPiring * <* cham,. 

b ea 4 uty OVe ' y fU “ ° f r ° mamiC su ^stiveness and weird 

nT'T, " amm> Seethi ' ,g : foa m>ng and toiling without s'ou 
Demon-lover : unearthly person whom she loved 

° s . lf ea !'!‘ ■■■■ fOTCed : The idea of a fountain whose waters 
are forced forth intermittently (like a person gasping for breath) 

•and making ns way with a terrific noise ' 

half-intermitted : at short intervals 

Rebounding hail .... m . apt similes , n the first ^ ^ 

tam-water .s compared with hailstorms falling to the ground and 
then jerking off into fine vapour, and the second, to the husk 
thrown off as the thresher beats the corn with his flail 
nail : an instrument for threshing 

buSmlfate"" 5 : the f0CkS t0SSed hither and thither ^ the tur- 

meandering : winding t from the famous river Meander noted 
tor its winding course). 

mazy : round and round, sinuous. 

Dale : valley. 

J ank t ! n tumult 10 “ li > eless ocean : fell with a din into the 

££ " uiet - CoIeridge appropriate,y - 

Mcestral voice prophesying war ! A beautiful line full of that 
romantic allusiveness found in Wordsworth and Keats. Kubla 
Khan imagines he hears the voices of his forefathers fortelling 


Stanza 3. 

floated : onl account of the water. 
mingled : blended, joined. 

a miracle of rare device : (applicable to the poem itself.) A 
marvellous piece of work unique in its design. 

Stanza 4. 

Damsel : maiden. 

dulcimer : a musical instrument. 

C—h 
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vision : dream. 

Mount Abora : see above. 
symphony : instrumental music. 

’twould : it would. 

With music loud .... air: Like Amphion raising the walls of 

Thebes. . 

Flashing eye : eyes bright with poetic inspiration. 

floating hair : streaming in the wind, all careless of the world 

aT °Weave a circle round him thrice : draw a magic circle three 

times. Three was a mystical number among the Greek, and 

Coleridge was fond of using such terms. . 

Honey-dew .... Paradise : The poet would feel, if he could 

revive the wonderful music of the ‘ Damsel with the dulcimer, 
quite happy as though he had tasted all the most delicious things 

Heaven could offer— honey-dew and milk. 

CHRIST ABEL 
Analysis. 

It was midnight ; the owls were hooting and the cocks were 
crowing sleepily. The mastiff bitch of Sir Leoline very accu¬ 
rately and regularly, howled out the quarters and the hours. 
The night is chilly, but not dark. Every thmg wears a sombre 
appearance. The clouds are tinged gray and the moon, though 

full, looks small. , , . , . 

At this late hour Christabel. only beloved of her father, wa, 

walking a furlong away from the castle gate, praying for her 

beloved knight who was fighting in some distant land Quietly 

and gently she moves, hardly breaking the silence and by the 

oak tree kneels in prayer. 

Suddenly she sprang to her feet. She thought she heard a 
ten tie moan from the other side of the oak. Did she hear aright ? 
The night is chill, the forest devoid of leave* there is not a 
breath of wind, not even a puff to blow the ringlet on her cheek. 
Even the single leaf on the tree hangs lightly from the topmost 

• twig. 

With beating heart and silent prayer to Heaven for protection. 
Christabel went to the other side of the oak. What sees she 
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there ? A beautiful maiden, dressed in white, with bare neck and 
arms, unsandalled feet, with gems in her hair ! She was exceed 

wonder Wh ° an th ° U ? asked Christabel in fear and 

In a faint, but sweet gentle voice, the lady besought her aid in 

a noh! TV an n eXplained her P re3ent condition. She came of 

her vested' h hT T Geraldine ' Flve “ ldi ^ had seized 
had n 7 u b ' ndmg her on a P alfre >' carried her off. She 
had no idea who the men were nor how long they had ridden 

andVl ^ f e ' l he t3lIeSt ° f the five had ‘Hied her, weary 
and forlorn, from the palfrey and placed her beside this oak 

SKXSt.- —■ “ - - * 

Christabel stretched forth her hand and comforted the fair 

eraldme. She gladly offered her services and promised that 

her father and his knights would not abandon her in her distress. 

eraldme rose, and together they went to the castle. Christabel 

begged her companion to make >na noise since the castle was at 

rest and Sir Leoline was weak in health and was not to be 

awakened. She offered to share her bed with Geraldine for the 
night. 

They crossed the moat. Christabel opened the castle gate, but 
here Geraldine sank to the ground apparently in pain and Chris¬ 
tabel with all her strength lifted her over the threshold of the 
gate. Geraldine now moved as if she was no longer in pain. 
They crossed the Court and Christabel thanked the Virgin Mary 
who had rescued them in their distress. Outside the kennel, the 
old mastiff lay fast asleep, but at the approach of the two made 

an angry moan. Never before had the mastiff uttered a sound 
at the approach of Christabel. 

They passed the hall stealthily, where the fire in the hearth 

?***#* down - As Geraldine passed a tongue of light 
shot forth from the white ashes. Christabel saw lhe lady’s eye 

m0re ‘ SIowly S entI y they made their way from 

was still as death. 

and reached Chnstabel’s room. The room was beautifully carved 
feet C amP W3S faStened by two-fold silver chain to an angel’s 

Christabel trimmed the lamp that was burning low and in the 
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meantime Geraldine had sunk down to the floor. Christabel gave 
the weary lady a glass of cordial wine, which her mother had 
made from wild flowers. Her mother had died the hour she was 
bom, and on her death-bed said that she would hear the castle 
bell ring on her wedding day. Suddenly Geraldine with altered 
voice bade her wandering mother go from there. Christabel 
was stunned. Still Geraldine bade Christabel’s protecting mother 
go, for now she was to take possession of her daughter. 

Christabel knelt by her side and tried to soothe her, feeling 
that this wild talk was the result of over-wrought nerves. Geral¬ 
dine drank of the wine again and rose upright to her feet. She 
bade Christabel unrobe and go to bed while she would pray. 
Submissively did she undress and lay herself on the bed. But 
the most wild thoughts hurried through her head and in vain she 
sought to sleep. Unable to sleep, she got on her elbows and 

watched Geraldine. 

Geraldine was slowly undressing herself. She was exceedingly 
beautiful. When she had undressed she lay down by Christa- 
bel’s side and took her in her arms. With a doleful look and in 
a low voice she declared that she could cast a spell over Christa¬ 
bel and in vain would she strive against the spell. She would 
only be able to say that in the woods she had found a maid ex¬ 
ceedingly fair in distress and had succoured her. 

THE CONCLUSION TO PART I. 

It was a beautiful sight to see Christabel on her knees, pray¬ 
ing beside the oak tree while the bare branches made fantastic 
designs on the ground. Her hands were clasped to her breast, 
her face was composed and peaceful, and tears glistened in her 

blue eyes. 

What a change ! Here she lies now besides Geraldine, fearful 
and dreaming, hardly able to close her eyes. It was Geraldine 
who had worked her harmful spell on this innocent maid ; she had 
taken hold of her and the night-birds seemed jubilant. Christabel 
comes out of her trance, her limbs relax and her face grows soft 
and sad. Tears wet her face, but yet a smile lights it up. 

She cries and smiles like some young hermitess. She moves 
unquietly in her sleep. Perhaps she may have had a vision of 
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her mother standing beside her to guard and protect her. But 

dhe . kn °7 S ' velK that the saints and God himself will aid 
those who ask their help. 


PART II. 

Sir Leoline was won’t to say that each matin bell took his 
thoughts to the idea of death, ever since his wife died. These 
thoughts would return to him even more forcibly and remained till 
his dying days. Hence the custom began to have the bell tolled 
every morning and this warning bell was heard by everyone from 
Bratha Head to Wyndermere. The peals are heard by three 
dead Sextons who echo back the sound merrily. 

Tile air is still ! The peal is heard distinctly and Geraldine 
shakes off her fear and rises from the* bed. Quickly she dresses 
and wakes Christabel. "I trust you have rested well,” says she- 
to Christabel, who, waking up, sees the same maiden she had suc¬ 
coured by the old oak tree. She felt that she had had a bad 
dream in thinking ill of Geraldine. In faltering words and with 
perplexed mind she greets the lady she rescued. Quickly she 

rose, dressed, prayed, and led Geraldine to the Hall to meet her 
father. 

When they appeared, the Baron rose and lovingly clasped his 
aaughter to his breast. With surprise he saw Geraldine. He 
listened to her tale and grew' pale when he learnt that she was 
the daughter of Lord Roland de Vaux of Tryermaine. 

They had been friends 1 in youth, he and Sir Roland, until gossip 
had poisoned their friendship. They had broken with each other 
and this had worked like madness on his youthful mind. They 
had spoken words of contempt and parted, never to meet again. 
They stood apart, but the memory of the friendship still remained 
and the wound had not yet healed. Now gazing at Geraldine, 
the image of Sir Roland came back to his heart. 

He forgot his age : his heart swelled with rage ; and with an 
oath he swore he would proclaim this outrage far and wide and 
ri ght the wrong done to Geraldine. In open tournament he 
would challenge the wrong doer and there wrest their ugly souls 
from their bodies. He spoke and his eyes blazed with anger as 
o gazed on the daughter of his old, never forgotten friend. 
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Tears were in his eyes and fondly he clasped Geraldine, look¬ 
ing at her with joyous look. The while Christabel had a strange 
vision, a vision of fear and pain ; she felt her bosom grew cold 
and a hissing sound escaped from her lips. Sir Leoline turned 
round in surprise and saw his sweet daughter, her hands' clasped 
and eyes raised to heaven in prayer. Her vision passed away 
and a smile appeared on her face. 

“ what ails thee, my beloved child," asked the Baron in sur¬ 
prise. She could only reply that all would yet be well for she 
had not the power to reveal her vision, so potent was Geraldine’s 
spell. There stood Geraldine, beautiful and sorrowful, and Chris¬ 
tabel prayed she might be sent home to her father’s man¬ 
sion. 

The Baron bade hi9 bard, Bracy, to take two steeds, with 
grand trappings, and the youth, he loved best, to bear his harp, 
"and dressed, in solemn vest, to go to the grand castle that stood 
on the Scottish Borders. He bade the Bard, Bracy, to loudly 
proclaim to Sir Roland that his daughter was safe in Leoline’s 
Langdale Hall. He was to greet Sir Roland in Sir Leoline’s name 
and bid him come with all his knights and take his daughter 
back. Let him come till his palfreys pant white with foam. 
He would tell Sir Roland he repented his disdainful words and 
since the day he quarrelled he had found no other friend. 

Christabel heard these words, and Bracy, in a faltering voice, 
related his strange dream. In his sleep he saw that dove, that 
gentle bird, whom he called Christabel and loved so well, flutter¬ 
ing and moaning amidst the green forest alone. He went to 
search out what it meant ; what meant these strange moans. 
There fluttering on the ground he saw the dove and round its 
neck and wingiV was coiled a green snake. It was the midnight 
hour, and when he woke the dream still remained vivid in his 
mind. He vowed that that day he would wander through the 
woods, and with his strong and saintly music fright away all evil. 

Sir Leoline smiled and turning to Geraldine declared that he 
would protect Sir Roland's beautiful dove with his strong arms, 
and crush any snake that would harm her. Geraldine with 
blushing cheeks and a courtly bow turned away from Sir Leoline 
and looked at Christabel. God protect Christabel. 
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11. 49-52. The one red leaf .... sky : Famous lines, wonderful 
for their colour, sense of movement and delicate imagination. The 
leaf is dead (hence red); it is the last of its kind (clan) ; it is in 
the topmost twig and moves as much as it can in the soft, low 
breeze. 

1. 54. Jesu, Maria : Jesus and Mary : a pious invocation in 
moments of stress and trouble. The invocation gives an old- 
world atmosphere to the poem. 

I. 57. What sees she there . : Note that the line is emphasised 
by its shortness, and also by its isolation from the rime scheme. 

II. 58-68. Cf. in Percy, The Marriage of Sir Gawaine : 

And when they came to the greene forrest, 

Beneathe a faire holley tree, 

There sate that ladye in red scarlette. 

That unseemelye was to see. 

11. 58-68. There sees - exceedingly : a ghostly description 

ot Geraldine, weird and mysterious, terrifying in its simplicity 
and paleness 1 that matches the darkness of the night. 

1. 64. Wildly glittered : shone strangely. 

I. 66. ’twas frightful : Coleridge suggests here that the lady's 
beauty was unnatural. In this poem, as in the Faerie Queene, 
the Platonic view that beauty of form and idea must ultimately 
be one is suggested. Like Duessa, Geraldine, when she is really 
expressing herself is foul and deformed. 

1. 69. Mary mother : The Virgin Mary, Mother of Jesus. 

1. 71. Made answer meet : replied suitably. 

1. 84. Palfrey : saddle-horse for lady’s or quiet use. 

1. 87. spurred amain : urged with speed. 

1. 92. I have lain entranced I wis : I lay in a faint, I think. 
P/ts (wisti).O. E.—to think. 

1. 108. Our stout chivalry : our brave knights. 

1. 109. withal : immediately. 

1. 114. Her gracious stars the lady blest : The lady thanked 
her good fortune. Belief that the stars were the guides of our 
fate was common in medieval times. 

1. 117. silent as the cell : quiet as the small room wherein a 
monk lived. 

1. 123. moat : defensive ditch round castle or town. 
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1. 130. might and main : with all her power. 

1. 139. Virgin all divine : The Blessed Virgin Mary. 

1. 142. For weariness : too tired to speak. 

I. 144. the court : court-yard. 

II. 145-149. Outside _ mastiff bitch ? A wonderful picture of 

the lethargy of the dog, who, by a weird suggestiveness, reveals 

that something strange is happening. 

1. 152. owlet's scritch : the hoot of a small owl. 

1. 159. a tongue of light, a fit of flame : a vivid picture. 

1. 162. Boss of the shield : round knob or stud of shield. 

1. 163 murky old niche : dark recess in the wall. 

1. 167. Jealous of the listening air : the idea is that the air 
is listening to surrounding noises and would proclaim it to the 
world. 

1. 174. Rushes of the chamber floor : The practice was in 
medieval times to strew the floor with rushes'. Rushes—a marsh 
plant. 

1. 182. The lamp with .... feet : The picture is of the lamp 
swinging from the feet of the angel. 

1. 185. The lamp will trim : to cut the wick so that the flame 
becomes brighter. 

1. 188. Wretched plight : miserable condition. Notice how 
often Coleridge alludes to the unhappiness of Geraldine. Here 
and later he shows that she can only work evil after a fierce 
struggle with good. Cf. 11. 208-19, 256-9. The same idea of the 
misery of the evil spirits comes out clearly in Marlowe’s Faustus, 
and in Miltons Paradise Lost. Mephistopheles in sc. 3 speaks 
of the “ unhappy spirits that fell with Lucifer.” and Milton’s 

Satan exclaims :— 

Farewell, happy fields, 

Where joy for ever dwells ! Hail, horrors ! hail, 

Infernal world. 

1. 191. cordial wine : tonic wine. 

1. 192. virtuous powers : power of refreshing. 

1. 195. forlorn : abandoned. 

1. 205. Peak and Pine : waste away with grief, or longing. 

1. 208. unsettled eyes : disturbed, wavering eyes. 

1. 209. bodiless dead espy : see the dead that have no body. 
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1. 217. wilder d you : bewildered, confused. 

1. 232. Requite : pay back. 

1. 249. cinture : girdle, belt. 

1. 265. Doleful : mournful. 

1. 267. luorketh a spell : casts a charm. 

1. 268. lord of thy utterance : The chief point of the spell 
seems to be that it renders Christabel mute on the subject of 
that night’s events. She knows now, and will remember 
tomorrow what Geraldine really is, but she will for ever be 
unable to explain the vision to another. Cf. the opposite curse 
on the Ancient Mariner, compelling him to speak of his terrible 
experience. The cause of the difference seems to be that the 
Ancient Mariner’s experience had entered so deeply into his life 
and experience as to demand expression, whereas Christabel’s 
experience is imposed from without, is not, apparently the result 
of any thing she herself has done, and has left no trace on the 
purity of her character, and so can never be explained by her. 

THE CONCLUSION TO PART I 

• ■ 1. 282. Amid the jagged .... boughs : the leafless branches 
made distorted patterns on the ground. 

1. 285. Vows : Solemn promises or engagements. 

1. 288. Her face resigned to bliss or bale : Her face showed 
that she was prepared for joy or sorrow. Bale—sorrow. 

1. 291. Each about to have a tear : the subtle psychology of 
Coleridge describing the tears about to fall. 

1. 294. I wis : see above. 

1. 306. Tairn and rill : Note the use of North Country terms. 

Taim=Hedge. Rill = tiny stream. 

1. 312. Trance : abnormal state of suspended consciousness. 

1. 317. she seems to smile as infants at a sudden light : a 
beautiful picture with an apt simile. 

1. 320. Hermitess : a woman living in solitude. Coleridge 
says of this line, referring to Crashaw’s Hymn in Praise of St. 
Teresa : “ The verses were ever present to my mind whilst 
writing the second part of Christabel; if, indeed, by some subtle 
process of the mind they do not suggest the first thought of the 
whole poem." Mr. Dykes Campbell suggests some connexion 
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between the “ Hermitess ” of the Conclusion to Part I and Saint 
Teresa. 

1. 323. Vnquietly : restlessly, agitatedly. 

1. 325. Tingles : feels a pricking or thrilling sensation. 

1. 330. That saints - over all : saints will help the men 

who invoke them, and the very heavens will protect them. 

PART II 

Note the definite change of scene from Somerset to Westmore¬ 
land. The places mentioned (cf. Lines 344-495) are all in the 
English Lake District : Bratha Head at the northern end of 
Lake Windermere ; Windermere village half-way down the Lake,. 
Langdale Pikes with Witch's Lair and Dungeon Ghyll, a few 
miles to the south-west of Grasmere, Borrowdale between Gras¬ 
mere and Derwent Water, Tryermaine, " opposite to the wastes 
of Scotland and Syndell and about six miles distant from Lyd- 
deresedell.” 

1. 333* Matin bell : The bell ringing in the morning. Matin 
is derived from the Latin Matitinus and refers to the prayers 
said in the morning in the Roman Catholic liturgy. 

1. 333. Knells us back to the world of death : The bell re¬ 
minds us that we have all to die. Knell—sound of bell at funeral 
or death. 

1. 339. Sacristan : official in charge of the sacred vessels, vest¬ 
ments, etc. of church. 

1. 344. Bratha Head : See Note at beginning of Part II. 

1. 344. Wyndermere : see note at beginning of Part II. 

1. 346. Drowsy : half asleep. 

1. 348. I ween : I think, am of opinion. 

1. 350. Langdale Pike : see note at beginning of Part II. 

1. 350. Witch's Lair : Refer above. 

I. 351. Dungeon ghyll : Refer above. 

1. 353. Sexton : officer charged with care of church and it? 
belongings, and with bell-ringing and grave-digging. 

1. 353. pent : shut up ; closely confined. 

1. 365. Tricks her hair in lovely plight : works her hair up 

into a beautiful shape. 
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1 . 376. Blessedness of sleep : sleep which brought repose and 
tranquillity. 

1. 379. girded vests : body-garment with a girdle or belt 

1. 383. faltering : hesitating. 

1. 385. Perplexity of mind : uncertainty of thought. 

1. 387. arrayed : clothed. 

1. 405. waxed : grew larger. 

1. 407. Lord Roland de Yaux of Tryermaine. In Hutchin¬ 
son s History of Cumberland , the family of Vaux of Tryermaine 
is traced back to the reign of Henry I. The first Roland de 
Vaux seems to have been lord of Tryermaine in the reign of 
Stephen. He was succeeded by Ranulph, but after two or three 
generations, the family name became settled, and they were 
named Rolands successively until the reign of Edward IV. In 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth, the following report was made on 
the estates of Roland de Vaux of Tryermaine : “ There be 
diverse and sundry groves and places of wood within his terri¬ 
tory, viz., Willparke, Hale garth Wood etc. Diverse commons of 

heath and moor grounds belonging to the said manor, viz. 

Torthoy Dundell .... Knorren Moor etc. The boundary of the 

said manor beginneth at the foot of Knorren.... and thence to 
Irthinge . 

1. 409. whispering tongues can poison truth : evil gossip be¬ 
fouls what is true. 

1. 411. Life is thorny : full of troubles. 

1. 412. and to be - madness in the brain : to be angry 

with those we love has the effect of making us mad. A true 
psychological insight. 

1. 421. They stood aloof, the scars remaining : They remain¬ 
ed unfriendly, but the wounds caused by their quarrel were not 
healed. 

1. 432. swelled with rage : grew furious with anger. 

1. 435. With trump and solemn heraldry 3 with trumpet and 
knights. 

1. 440. Recreant : craven, cowardly. 

1. 442. reptile : crawling animal, of the class including snakes. 

1. 445. kenned : knew. 

1. 459. a hissing sound : Christabel cannot help reflecting in 
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her own expression the serpent-nature of Geraldine. This 
serpent-nature is repeatedly suggested. Legends of beautiful 
women who have transformed themselves into snakes, and of 
snakes that have taken the form of women, are primitive in 
many races. The story of iLilith, the first wife of Adam, is one 
of the oldest. Prompted by her jealousy of Eve, she disguised 
herself as a serpent, and in that form tempted Eve and led her 
to sin. Cf. Keats’ Lamia. 

L 477. such sotto'w with such grace : As on the night before, 
when Christabel had seen her first. 

1. 484. Ho! Bracy the Bard : CL the charge given to the 
bard in Scott’s Lay of the Last Minstrel. 

1. 493. lrthing flood : see note to line 407. 

1. 495. Halegarth wood : see note to line 407. 

1. 502. Langdale Hall : The first time the castle of Sir Leoline 
is mentioned. 

1. 522. His gracious Hail on all bestowing : giving his kindly 

greeting to all. 

1. 525. boon : reward. 

1. 541. And in my dream .... there : Bracy describes his 
terrible dream in the simplest of words and yet the effect is 
weird and gripping. Sir Leoline later down misinterprets the 

dream. 

1. 555. it was the midnight hour : The very hour in which 

Christabel had first met Geraldine. Cf. line 1. 

1 . 561. with music ; For belief in the exorcising powers of 
music see the story of David playing before Saul, and the 
custom of all primitive peoples to chant incantations over those 

possessed by evil spirits. 

1. 568. Courtly accents fine : refined tone. 

1 . 581. looked askance : looked sidew r ay3. 

1. 620. O'er-mastered by the mighty spell : dominated by the 
powerful charm. 

1. 621. 1 Van and wild : pale and tempestuous. 

1 . 632. deadly pangs beguiled : her prayer caused the terrible 
pain to pass away. 

1 . 641. quivered : shook, trembled. 

1 . 644. hospitality : friendly reception of guests or strangers. 
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THE CONCLUSION TO PART II 

In a letter to Southey, Coleridge quotes this passage with a 
few variations. To the lines he adds this comment : “A very 
metaphysical account of fathers calling their children rogues, 
rascals, and little varlets, etc.” 

I . 656. Umber : Lithe, nimble. A word of obscure origin. Cf. 
Ben Jonson’s Volpone. 

elf : supernatural being ; small or mischievous creature. 

II. 656-661. A little child, lithe and full of mischief, sings and 
dances all by itself. It is so delicate and fragile like a fairy, 
with blooming red cheeks, discovers for itself objects of delight 
though it never looks for them, and offers a lovely sight to all 
who look on and fills a father’s heart with pleasure. 

11. 662-665. And pleasures _ bitterness : so abundant is the 

happiness that the father feels, (the happiness comes in abund¬ 
ance and quickly) that he is forced to express the very depth 
of his love in harsh words which he never meant to employ. 

1. 667. Thoughts ....each other : The thought of love and 
the thought of bitterness. 

I . 669. dally : waste time over, vacillate. 

II. 670-673. The idea is that perhaps it gives a feeling of 
tenderness and satisfaction, after using a harsh and stern word, 
to find love (for the beautiful child) and pity (for having hurt 
the child by using a harsh word) get the upper hand. 

1. 673. Coleridge here suggests that the trick of expressing 
love in words of “ unmeant bitterness ” may be the result of 
deep-seated habit of evil. When a man is moved deeply per¬ 
haps it is his habitual sin, or rather the habitual sin of thc- 
world, which expresses itself through his lips. 

What is the connexion between this idea and what precedes 7 
Coleridge himself once said that the aim of Christabel was in 
part to show that the “ righteous of this world save the wicked. 
This idea is not clearly worked out in the poem, but is merely 
suggested. The soul of Christabel though spotlessly pure, is yet, 
by the very fact of its humanity, subject to the influence of evil 
spirits, but the pure life of her mother is her support in making 
futile the efforts of the evil one. In this way Christabel shows 
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that the righteous of this world save the innocent from becoming 
wicked, and perhaps in the sequel Coleridge intended to show 
Sir Leoline coming under the redeeming influence of his dead 
wife. If this interpretation be true, there is some connexion 
between the poem and the conclusion to the second part. The 
habit of evil which intrudes into the affection of a father for his 
child cannot be wholly shut out from the life of Christabel. She 
inherits from the race a kind of susceptibility to evil influences. 
There seems as little reason for evil to intrude into her life, as 
for it to harshen the endearing words of a father for his child, 
but the fact remains that it does so intnide. “ Was it for her 
such sights to see ? ” Yes, even for her, because she must be 
heir to the curse on a “ world of sin.” 









